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. This illustration is from 
By s First Book Essentials in English — Laboratory Method 
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FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 





j fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


For Grade School 


The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 
use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 





For Junior High School 


The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 
loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 


For High School 


Vv The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 


search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 





Write for price catalog describing other books 


The emits: ens ‘Eablishing (Company | 








COLUMBUS 15, OHIO . 
Wichita ® Atlanta . Los Angeles + New York x” Portlana “ - 
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DRENE’S JUNIOR MISS HAIR-DO OF THE MONTH 


To aid in your classroom Good Grooming projects, Drene 
Shampoo brings you another series of up-to-the-minute 
hair-dos ... designed in the best of good taste for the 
modern high school miss...each one complete with 


easy-to-follow setting instructions. 
What makes his world go 


, round? You... the lovely you with 


radiant Drene-clean hair... hair softly curled, with dash- 
ing coquettish bangs. 














33 PERCENT MORE LUSTRE WITH DRENE. “I know 
my hair will always look its best,” says pretty fashion model 
Babs March, “for Drene brings out all its natural lustre.” 
Babs is right! Drene reveals as much as 33 percent more 
lustre than any soap or soap shampoo. Drene is not a soap 
shampoo...never leaves any dulling film as all soaps do. 












DRENE WITH HAIR CONDITIONING ACTION leaves 
hair easy to manage. Babs’ smartly styled hair-do with a soft 
fringe of bangs may look a bit difficult, but let Babs tell you 
how easy it is to manage. 

“The secret of this Drene-lovely hair-do is the part which 
makes the hair lie smooth on top. 
But, really, it’s quite easy to fix 
hair after using Drene with Hair 
Conditioning action.” 

Babs, like all immaculately 
groomed fashion models, never 
lets dandruff spoil her appear- 
ance. Drene removes unsightly 
dandruff flakes the first time you 
use it. 








A Product of 
Procter & Gamble 







" » as a 
| HOW TO SET: 1. After your Drene Shampoo, make a cir- 
cular part from left to right temple about two inches back 
_ from center hairline (to form bang). Then make a center 
' part to just below crown of the head. This will keep the top Cee... EE Sen ne Meee om 
and back hair flat and smooth, creating the sleek, new cap 
effect. Push a slanting shadow wave into the straight bangs. 
2. After combing side and back hair down smoothly, make 
a wave all around the head from ear to ear. Set the first row 
) of curls into the wave (clockwise) all the way around the 
» head. Turn the second row of curls in the opposite direction, 
and continue to alternate each row, so that the curls, when 
combed out will be loose and free. 


HELPFUL MATERIAL FOR YOUR GOOD GROOMING PROJECT 


SR SAY aes Sot 


Home Economics Dept. 
Procter & Gamble 


Ivorydale 17, Ohio 





Please send me sample copy of the hair-care booklet, “A 
Girl and Her Hair,” and leaflet describing shampooing and 
hair styling charts. Also a return postcard for ordering the 
charts and additional hair-care books, and as many sam- 
ples of Drene Shampoo as needed for classroom distribution. 





Name 




















HOW TO COMB: Brush out curls so that the hair is smooth Institution Address 
as satin above the curls. There is no break between the side 
and back hair. Push in wave around the head from ear to 


ear. Brush bangs gently so as not to lose the shadow wave. 








City. __State 
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WT ON SUBJECTS YOUR STUDENTS WILL ASK 





ILO CED 


YOU ABOUT 


TELEVISION 


TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 
places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
and sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This modern 
wonder is accomplished by using radio waves 
to carry pictures through space. It can be 
compared to tearing a photograph into small 
bits, transmitting the pieces to a receiver, and 
reassembling them all to form the original 
picture. Instead of paper pictures, however, 
television breaks a scene down into a series of 
electric impulses and broadcasts these, along 
with the sound. 


THE “EYE” OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an elec- 
tronic tube which is located inside the camera. 
This tube contains a thin plate covered with 
millions of photo-electric cells, and the image 
being televised is focused upon this mosaic of 
cells by a glass lens. Now, as any scene is com- 
posed of various areas of light, dark, and 
intermediate shades, the photo-electric cells 
see the differences in gradation and develop 
electric impulses to match them. Each picture 
is sent out pulse by pulse. Many thousands of 
these pulses are required to make a single 
picture, and thirty complete pictures are trans- 
mitted each second. 











HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam 
whose strength varies in proportion to the 
intensity of the incoming pulses strikes a 
screen coated with fluorescent material. It 
causes the screen to glow with a different 
intensity for each point, thus recreating areas 
of light and shadow—like the original scene. 
At the same time, the sound signal is separated 
inside the receiver from the picture signal, and 
activates the loudspeaker. Television transmis- 
sion is usually limited to the extent of the 
visible horizon, but relay stations at strategic 
points can strengthen the picture signal and 
greatly extend its range, enabling a person to 
hear and see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed as a service 
to teachers of question-asking boys and girls. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Tested and proved by CLASSROOM PERFORMANCE in every state from coast fo coast 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIVING SERIES 


@ complete elementary science program from Pre-primer threvg! G:ode 6 


HERE IS SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY guaranteed by a se- 
ries of reliable checks on all material, both word and picture. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS A COMPLETE PROGRAM selected, organized, 
and graded with a keen understanding of practical educa- 
tional needs. All phases of science are covered, with 
proper difficulty levels for each grade. (Proved in classrooms) 


HERE IS BEAUTY OF FORMAT which stimulates pupil 
interest. Each page has been carefully arranged to fully il- 
lustrate yet maintain maximum concentration on the text. 

(Proved in classrooms) 
HERE IS APPLIED VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
keyed with, and overlapping, the vocabularies of leading 
basal readers. The series provides practical use and 


Represented by 
W. H. BIE and T. K. ELLIS 


valuable repetition of general reading courses. 


(Proved in classrooms) 


HERE IS SOUND PREPARATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE, 


THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY « SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 














COLUMBIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
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Teachers 
Gull Girat Day 
Couenage 


If you miss only ONE day, you receive benefits 
Benefits doubled, if hospitalized. 


Lowest Cost Group 
Jusurance 


If your group is interested, compare our plans. 








For information, write David C. Lewis, State Agent, 221 
Venango Street, Mercer, Pa. or Home Office, Binghamton, 
New York. 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading to 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


MASTER OF EDUCATION * DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


DPD KO KE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 


~ 
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EASIER 


TEACHING! 


Difficult concepts are hard 
to explain. But with the class- 
room film, the processes of teach- 
ing — and learning — take on 
interest and drama — become 
easier for the teacher, easier for 
the student. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures exclusively designed for 
classroom use. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a basic classroom 
film library — now — under the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan or by 
participation in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. The cost 
is as low as film rentals (often 
lower) — and with no liabilities 
beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more informa- 
tion about these plans. We will 
be glad to call and show you 
representative films in various 
subject-matter areas and grade 


levels. 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
79 Sheridan Avenue 


Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania 
Telephone Linden 1849 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 





League Contests 
Build Citizenship 


In these days of increasing juvenile 
delinquency, youth crime waves, and 
other disturbing notes from various 
points, it may be of interest to cite 
Johnstown’s recent experience with more 
than 4500 young Pennsylvanians. These 
high school pupils from 177 schools de- 
scended on that city for two days, April 
26 and 27, for the annual State Con- 
test of the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League. 

For two days and one night, in seven 
buildings, there was what one bystander 
termed a “‘forty-ring circus” going on. 
Debates, orations, bands, choruses, so- 
pranos, string quartets, and all of the 
rest of the fifty-nine speech and music 
events of the contest progressed before 
judges and interested spectators. Hotels 
were jammed. Johnstown families 
opened their homes to more than 1100 
of the students. Cots and blankets were 
provided in school gymnasia to care for 
the remaining overnight guests. 

It was here that one could observe 
a comprehensive cross section of the 
best work in high school music and for- 
ensics in the State. Most interesting of 
all was the reaction of members of the 
Contest Committee Chairmen’s group 
at their post-contest meeting. Karl Kesel, 
principal of Garfield Junior High 
School, where many of the events were 
held, made this statement: “In all my 
years of teaching and working with 
young people, I have never seen a bet- 
ter-behaved group of boys and girls. 
There was not one instance of rowdyism, 
discourtesy, or vandalism in our build- 
ing. If our Johnstown boys and girls 
should go to another city and behave 
as well, we should be intensely proud 
of them!” 


Encouraging higher achievement in 
music and speech activities is one of the 
main raisons d'etre of the Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League. Most im- 
portant, however, in all of our consider- 
ations, is the development of citizenship 
through these projects—Lynn W. 
Thayer, Executive Secretary of the 
League and Assistant to the Director of 
the Extension Division, University of 
Pittsburgh. 





A citizenship of the world seems a 
far-off goal to a young person in the 
midst of his formal education, but 
none-the-less it should be held before 


him as a goal. Migs Geary 5'7 











SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 
aa 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, so- 
cial studies, science and commercial 
subjects are available for shipment the 
day your requisition is received. 
ON 
PEDOMETER readings show that we 
average 18,098 steps per day. How do 
you rate? PUES 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowTH IN READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. This large 
workbook requiring minimum teacher 
supervision is a definite contribution to 
the reading readiness program. 
PPP 

ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one of the many rea- 
sons why colleges everywhere are chang- 
ing to THe Winston Dictionary, Col- 
lege Edition. If the etymology is known, 
Winston gives it; if it is unknown, 
WINSTON says so. 


a al 
“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have a different theme, for in 1945 
alone they purchased over 120,000,000 
lipsticks. sida 


"BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,”’ 
applaud French teachers when they 
refer to Dr. de Sauzé’s Nouveau 
Cours PratiquE De Frangais Pour 
CoMMENGANTS. 

a a 
NYLONS are better than ever—if you 
can find them. Fibers for elasticity are 
being tested by sound waves, and only 
threads which resound with a very high 
note are used in manufacture. 

eid 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARITHME- 
tic We Uss, Grades 2-9. 

PAI 
FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
emanated from Labrador thirty-seven 
years ago this September 6. Admiral 
R. E. Peary used the air waves to an- 
nounce to the world, “Stars and Stripes 
nailed to the Pole.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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For National Rehabilitation 





“Ice Cream... 
how nutritious!’’... you 





know how delicious! 





In addition to its delicious flavor... 
aside from its delightful welcome cool- 
ness ...Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts ofa number of nutrients: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vita- 
min G) and contains other vitamins 
found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for 
| bones and teeth, is supplied 
abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides impor- 
tant amounts of proteins... of the 
same high quality as those found in 
milk. 


All of these nutrients provide health 
and well being. 


Ice Cream makes a leading con- 
tribution to our national rehabilita- 
tion program and to raising every- 
one’s morale. For it combines almost 
universal taste appeal with a generous 
supply of protective and health-build- 
ing elements. 


| “Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about It,’’ the 

story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
| mediate grades. Sample 
| copy sent free on request. 

Teachers supplement in- 
| cluded. Write: National 
{ 
I 





Dairy Council . . . Dept. 
ST 946, 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 
+ 










NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois © 


A. 





A non-profit, ional organization p ting national 
health through a better understanding of dairy foods and 
their use. 








Bloomsburg’s 1946 


Commercial Contest 


= ea Fourteenth Annual Pennsyl- 
vania Commercial Contest was 
held at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, on May 4. 

Twenty-two high schools were repre- 
sented in the shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping examinations which 
comprised the contest. 

A Commercial Plaque was awarded 
to the winning team of three con- 
testants, with gold, silver, and bronze 
charms going to the individuals for 
first, second, and third places in each 
event. For team score, five points 
were given for a first place, three for 
a second place, and two for a third 
place in each event. 

Easton, with a second place in both 
shorthand and bookkeeping and a third 
place in typewriting, won the Commer- 
cial Plaque for the second consecutive 
year. 

The final standing of the high school 
teams was as follows: 


School Subject Position 
Easton Shorthand Second 
Easton Bookkeeping Second 
Easton Typewriting Third 
Abington Shorthand First 
Edwardsville Typewriting First 
Plymouth Bookkeeping First 
Mt. Carmel Typewriting Second 
Bloomsburg Bookkeeping Third 
Stroudsburg Shorthand Third 


Plans are already being made for the 
Fifteenth Annual Contest in May, 
1947. 





Air World Education 
at STC, Mansfield 


State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
chose “Air World Education” for the 
discussions at its Fifth Annual Institute 
on Professional Relations, July 30. The 
topic was presented by J. R. Boor, 
TWA, Pittsburgh, and Walter C. 
Jamouneau, Piper Aircraft Corporation, 
Lock Haven. George C. Lowe of the 
State Bureau of Highway Safety talked 
on Airway and Highway Safety. 

James G. Morgan, president of the 
college, presided, and Albert K. Sund- 
berg of the science department evalu- 
ated the meeting. Raymond C. Webster, 
field secretary of the PSEA, talked on 
The Teacher in the Air Age. 


Home Study 





Over 100 courses aiding 
in certification and 
college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








Don’t forget to order your 


/Master\eaxx 
Class Record Book 


for the school year now opening 
To help you discover the 
RIGHT MASTERLEAF 
we offer to teachers copies for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


These examination copies are 
returnable at OUR EXPENSE 





For full information address 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 North Fifth Street e Harrisburg, Pa. 











Teachers with a serviceable car 
and some sales ability should be 
able to double their income if they 
are free to work eight or ten 
evenings per month, as our repre- 
sentative, for the fastest selling 
item of schoolroom equipment on 
the market. 
* 
SCHOOLROOM AIDS 


Box 1313 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
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FAMOUS HIGHWAYS 








this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 
"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of This Amaging America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing in full color 






eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out into a band 

















more than eight feet wide, which can be arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 
With this lithographed display you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, cover- 


ing early history, scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 














we od American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 
e 
'y a os Oe eT, Ee sail aia ea alk fy am nanatiass 
| 1 Mail thi to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
De F THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY > | 13 St. piney el N. © Cvelend “|4, Ohio, ‘oy coat ona of 
| “Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose o 
g i | dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
. 2 
Name 
} 
GREYHOUND ES 
- Address ST-96 
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Atwood-Thomas Postwar Geographies 


NATIONS OVERSEAS, just published, combines a 
vivid picture of the Eastern Hemisphere with a world 
point of view. It completes an up-to-date series for 
grades 3 through 8 by Atwood-Thomas, authors of the 
country’s leading geographies. 





Write for 
Information to 


Craig and Others: Our World of Science 


A colorful new up-to-date science series for grades 1 through 8. 


Written by authors with extensive classroom experience, it presents G N N 


authentic information in highly readable form. 


Collette-Cross-Stauffer: The World in Literature COMPANY 


Unique anthologies for the early high-school years, designed to 
encourage better understanding of other peoples. Much NEW 70 Fifth Ave. 
material. I. Within the Americas. II. Beyond the Seas. New York 11 
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if ocabulary hee ( é : 2 The Pupics’ PY t 


N VOCABULARY 





Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon ——* i 
Why “pupils' own vocabulary"? 4 | EDITION 








TEXT-WORKBOOK 


EDITION Because in these spellers 


The words children actually use 
are 








taught in the grade in which they use them 
PUPILS’ OWN 













VOCABULARY 
SPELLE ~ Now available in cloth and text-workbook editions 
pase Grades 2-8 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta San Francisco 





DET amines PP Rae MRS i 
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Practicing Democratic Values 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 





Supersntendent of Public Instruction 


Pupils, teachers, administrators practice democracy 


in good schools 


A year ago as we considered the 
return to peace it seemed clear and it 
is even more certain now that what we 
won in World War II is a chance to 
try again to build a better world. Our 
chief concern still is the crucial role 
educational forces must play in the 
struggle to translate our democratic 
ideals into action. 


Respect for Others 

Democratic values have no meaning 
in the abstract. Democratic values 
have meaning only as they occur in 
living relationships between individuals. 
It is appropriate then that we examine 
ourselves as administrators and teachers 
and sit in judgment upon some of our 
school practices in our day to day rela- 
tions with each other and with pupils. 
It is particularly fitting that we do this 
inasmuch as it is our unique oppor- 
tunity and responsibility to help 
children understand the nature and 
advantages of true democracy, to help 
them practice democracy, and through 
consistent and ever wider application 
to enlarge its meaning for all mankind. 

The bases from which we could be- 
gin this self examination might be the 
degree of respect which we show for 
our pupils and associates and in turn 
the consideration which our pupils 
show for the persons about them. 


We Can Evaluate 

The following questions indicate a 
few of the elements of an evaluation 
which I have in mind. These questions 
might apply to pupils in their relations 
with each other, to the relations be- 
tween teachers and pupils or vice versa, 
to the relations that exist in day to day 
activities between teachers, or to the 
relations between administrators and 
teachers. 


1, Are we considerate of an individual 
with an undesirable personality if 
he is making an effort to improve? 

2. Are there individuals in our classes 
or in the teaching staff who go 

largely unnoticed because they are 
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neither outstanding nor trouble- 


some? 


. In handling difficulties that arise 


do we think mainly of what the 
offenders are and have been or of 
what with our help they may be- 
come ? 


. Do we make provision so that both 


the student and the teacher in the 
system may experience success? 


. Do we provide opportunities for 


social growth through carefully 
planned learning experiences with 
resulting recognition and confidence 
as an outcome? 


. Do we share with teachers and 




















Francis B. Haas 
pupils the basic principles of gov- 
ernment in the schools? 


. What efforts are being made to 


break down athletic, social, or 
scholastic cliques so that every one 
alike may have opportunity to par- 
ticipate in positions of leadership? 


. Are leaders ever selected because of 


recognition of the fact that experi- 
ence is needed in leadership? 


. Are pupils becoming increasingly 


intelligent in making important 
choices and decisions or do they 
remain dependent upon the admin- 
istrators and the teachers? 


We Can Improve 
The democratic ideal implies re- 





spect for and faith in the improvability 
of each individual. Administrators, 
teachers, and pupils affirm or deny 
this ideal in practice daily. An ap 
praisal of a student’s native intel- 
ligence, his scholastic record, his con- 
duct, his attitudes, may represent to 
some the educational ceiling above 
which he is not expected to rise. 

On the other hand to the wise 
teacher and administrative leader it 
may represent the level from which 
he will rise under guidance to the full 
height of his potentialities. 

Obviously, then, the goals of the 
school must be translated in terms of 
democratic values and the attainment 
of these democratic values is possible 
only through practice. This practice 
begins at the administrative level in 
finding in each teacher such abilities 
and experiences which through oppor- 
tunity for practice will multiply demo- 
cratic values. 

On the teacher level it means pro- 
viding opportunity for pupils to par- 
ticipate in planning, executing, and 
judging the results of decisions and 
the selection of leaders, and in apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of leadership of 
those chosen. Obviously poor choices 
at times may be made but recognizing 
the mistake is part. of the essential 
development of participating in démo- 
cratic procedures. 


Democracy Is American 

You and I must cherish and practice 
these- democratic values so significantly 
American. We must practice them not 
only as individuals but we must prac-~ 
tice them collectively as a nation. To~ 
day the nations of the world are experi- 
menting with the principle of working: 
together. The machinery through which 
this principle is to operate is evem 
now being perfected. But machinery 
is not enough. Only appreciation of 
the potentialities of all and the rights 
of all regardless of nationality, religion, 
or color will assure our survival. 

I am confident that the teachers and 
administrators of public education as 
they begin this new school year in 
Pennsylvania are mindful of the unique 
opportunities and responsibilities which 
are theirs. 








First National 


CONFERENCE ON CITIZENSHIP 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 17-18, 1946 


Adapted from NEA Conference Report by Rachel S. Turner, Pennsylvania 


The historic buildings on Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia, formed a 
fitting background for the First Na- 
tional Citizenship Conference, held 
there May 17-18, 1946, under the 
auspices of the National Education As- 
sociation. Individuals participating in 
the eight working groups represented a 
cross section of American organizations 
and institutions interested in passing on 
a high type of citizenship “‘to those . . . 
who shall be our successors and our 
heirs, for whose ownership of America 
we are but trustees, to those who shall 
occupy this good earth when we are 
gone to mix with it.” 1 

The Conference consisted of three 
General Sessions and the meetings of 
the eight working groups where dis- 
cussion developed on better American 
citizenship through stronger contribu- 
tions of (1) the schools, (2) the 
church, (3) community organizations, 
(4) the home, (5) the press, radio, and 
motion picture, (6) youth organizations, 
(7) occupational organizations, and (8) 
patriotic, veterans, and special citizen- 
ship organizations. 


Work of the School Group” 


The School Group was made up of 
representatives from thirty organizations, 
inclitding two from the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. This group 
agreed that the attributes of citizenship 
for which the schools should aim are: 


Assumption of personal responsibil- 


ity 

Loyalty to the democratic way of life 

Concern and respect for others’ opin- 
ions and personalities, irrespective 
of race, color, creed, or social or 
economic status 

Ability to work with others irrespec- 
tive of race, color, creed, or social 
Or economic status 

Ability and will to help solve social 
problems 

Participation in social and civic ac- 
tion 





1Ellis Arnall, Governor of Georgia, before 
a General Session of the Conference. 


2Information on the activities of other 
working groups may be secured by writing 
to the Chairman, NEA Citizenship Committee, 


c/o Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
ge 


Chairman, NEA Citizenship Committee 


In considering school practices which 
will aid in achieviag these qualities the 
group felt that the following are us- 
able at all levels of education from 
kindergarten through college and adult 
education work: 


I. The school council, if it develops 
ability to plan instead of political 
subservience 

The group expressed disapproval of 
the type of student council in which the 
problems delegated to the council 
usually are inconsequential, the selection 
of representatives frequently undemo- 
cratic, and the general atmosphere sub- 
servient to what the group of leaders 
wants. Such councils encourage per- 
sonal politics, and toadying. 

Quite different were the descriptions 
of school government at school and col- 
lege levels where councils were respon- 
sible for the analysis and study of school 
and community problems. 


II. Student participation in classroom 
planning or in worth-while activ- 
ities. 

The School Group expressed ap- 
proval of attempts at elementary, sec- 
ondary, college, and adult education 
levels, to develop participation in plan- 
ning classroom procedures and analyzing 
problems. Im such classes, teachers and 
students share responsibility for the 
selection of problems to be studied and 
the aspects of the problems to be em- 
phasized. 


III. Direct experiences with commun- 
ity agencies, agents, and officials 

Increased interest in the use of com- 
munity resources has led to more fre- 
quent direct contacts with persons in 
civic and governmental activities. Par- 
ticipation in governmental and civic 
activities in the community is valuable. 


IV. Problem solving techniques in class, 
school, faculty and community 
groups 

Problem solving techniques was one 
of the main themes of this conference 
work group, recurring quite as often 
as the theme that effective citizenship 
results from democratic group coopera- 


tion. Problem solving is the funda- 
mental principle of functional education. 
In our society, with many serious so- 
cial problems, the ability to assist in the 
solution of these problems is an essential 
of effective citizenship. The school con- 
tributes to citizenship training by de- 
veloping fundamental skills of thinking. 


V. Increased understanding of peoples, 
institutions, and ideals 

Knowledge of our own people as well 

as those of other nations is necessary to 
informed national and world citizen- 
ship. So, too, is necessary an under- 
standing of national institutions and 
international organizations. Equally im- 
portant is a knowledge of the scales of 
values of our peoples and the peoples of 
the world. In considering how these 
practices could be put into effect in the 
schools of America, the School Group 
recommends: 

Establishment of school-community 
councils of parents, teachers, 
pupils, and administrators to con- 
sider school-community problems 
and propose solutions. 

Improved teacher education. In the 
pre-service period through teacher- 
student selection and study of prob- 
lems, participation in direction of 
child and youth activities, and prac- 
tice in programs of student partici- 
pation in class planning at school 
and college levels; and in in-service 
education through workshop ac- 
tivities, participation in community 
affairs and programs, research and 
child growth and development, 
and experimentation in curriculum 
and school organization. 

Provision in school administration for 
an atmosphere of democratic par- 
ticipation and opportunity for 
teachers and students to participate 
in making decisions affecting in- 
struction, school life, and school 
and community relationships. 

Increased emphasis on_ significant 
citizenship experiences in the total 
school program. 

Adjustment of school practices to the 
needs and abilities of students. 
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The author of this article was an accredited correspondent of the 
Educational Press Association of America at the first atom bomb 
test in Bikini lagoon last summer. This is the first time the educa- 
tional press has been recognized on a major U. S. Government 
project. It is hoped that this will open the door to its recognition 


on other missions less military in character. 


OPERATION CROSSROADS 


HEN the world’s fourth atom 
bomb exploded at Bikini on July 
1, I was sitting on the deck of the 
USS Appalachian about 18 miles from 
the target fleet of 73 vessels. The 
bomb was to be dropped from a B-29 
at 9 am. Bikini time. By 7:30 we 
knew the bomber was making its test 
cuns. Observer planes and the pilot- 
less drone planes to be run through the 
atomic cloud were assuming their posi- 
tions. In all, 68 planes were involved. 
Tension rose when a few minutes be- 
fore 9 the word came that the live 
cun was on the way. We adjusted our 
dark glasses. At precisely 9 came the 
words: “Bomb away.” The next 40 
seconds seemed endless. Everyone was 
quiet. Suddenly there was a flash like 
sheet lightning, then a red hot ball of 
fire on the horizon. The mid-morning 
sun through the same dark glasses 
seemed very tame in comparison. 


Giant Cotton Candy 

Out of the ball of fire there instantly 
developed a low mushroom cloud like 
a great canopy over the target fleet. 
From the center a slender towering 
cloud rose in tumbling turbulence. At 
25,000 feet it was headed out like a 
giant cotton candy. 

Shortly after the explosion, Navy 
crews started sending drone boats into 
the lagoon to test radioactivity. By 2 
p-m. our ship was steaming back into 
the lagoon following Admiral Blandy’s 
flagship McKinley. We anchored just 
inside the lagoon upwind from the 
target fleet. With binoculars we could 
see fires and smoke on a good many 
ships and watch fire boat crews putting 
out flames wherever they dared. 

Some of the correspondents had been 
let down after the explosion because 
the stories of earthquakes and tidal 
waves had proved groundless. At 18 
miles we could hardly feel the blast 
or heat wave. A closeup tour next 
morning, however, convinced corre- 
spondents of the frightening power of 
the bomb. 

When you consider that this one 
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bomb, despite the fact that it ex- 
ploded several hundred feet above the 
ships, sank five of them, heavily dam- 
aged nine others, and would have put 
out of commission a dozen or so more, 
you begin to realize its terrific power. 
Any person on deck within a radius 
of a half mile would have been killed 
or injured. Many of those below deck 
shielded by the hulls would also have 
been killed or injured. The second 
bomb exploded under water on July 
25 did even more damage as was ex- 
pected. 
100,000,000 Dollars 

I do not consider myself a com- 
petent judge as to the wisdom of the 
Bikini tests. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ordered them. The President approved 
and the Congress authorized the use 
of certain ships. Cost will be in the 
neighborhood of 100 million dollars. 

Bikini was a dramatic and highly 
publicized war game—our first in the 
atomic era. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the Bikini tests are but 
one phase of a vast pattern of research 
atid experimentation in the art of de- 
fense which in many respects involves 
offense if this country should be at- 
tacked. 


Where are we heading? Other na- 
tions are doubtless embarked on similar 
programs. On the other hand, are we 
ready to give up military protection? 
If we are to have military protection, 
it must be scientific or it will be use- 
less. Let the armed services be sci- 
entific about their business or else let 
us save the money and spend it on 
other ways of securing the peace. 

Actually, of course, neither the alter- 
native of pushing forward with every 
possible scientific aid to warfare nor 
of being without any armed forces in 
the world today makes sense. 


First of all we need to get the atom 
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bomb under international control. Even 
that is not enough. If we got into a 
war without atom bombs at the be- 
ginning they could be manufactured 
and used before the war ended. 


“Unite or Die” 


We must strive for nothing less that 
the abolition of war as an instrument: 
of national policy. Members of the: 
United Nations have renounced force 
as a means of settling international dif- 
ferences. But many nations have madé 
similar pledges in the past without 
effect. We need a world organization 
based upon international law, with 
courts to interpret the law and an in- 
ternational military force to back it 
up. Then and only then may we ex- 
pect to have a basis for solving the 
problem of war between nations. 

This does mean giving up some of 
our so-called sovereignty with respect 
to international relations. But actually 
our sovereignty is already a myth any- 
way. We didn’t choose to go to war 
in 1917. We didn’t choose to go to 
war in 1941. Obviously we are not 
free to do as we please in the field of 
international relations. 

The alternative today is about the 
same as it was when Benjamin Franklin 
long ago said to the 13 colonies on 
the eastern seaboard of the United 
States, “Unite or die.” What we do 
i. the next few years will determine 
the fate of our children and their chil- 
dren. The way will not be easy. 
Neither is the way of war. Better 
even a hard way and live than a hard 
way that rewards with annihilation. 

If mankind has the good judgment 
to develop and use atomic energy for 
peaceful pursuits, it can mean that there 
will no longer need to be any “have- 
not” countries. The possibilities of 
this vast energy open doors that will 
enable mankind to make the atomic age 
the golden age of all history. 

Is mankind big enough in its think- 
ing to make it so? The answer to that 
question depends very largely upon the 
teachers of the world. 





NEA Convention Urges UN Participation 


Eighty-fourth Annual Meeting and Twenty-fifth Meeting of the 
Representative Assembly National Education Association in 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 3-5, 1946 


With a record attendance of 1,846 
official delegates from the 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico pres- 
ent, the Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association met at 
Buffalo, N. Y., July 3 to 5, to transact 
business for the 340,973 members of 
the Association. Because of the war, 
no meeting was held in 1945. 

Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, super- 
intendent of public instruction, State of 
Washington, was elected president of 
the Association for 1946-47. 

The NEA board of directors elected 
A. Cline Flora, superintendent of 
schools, Columbia, S. C., to the board 
of trustees for a three-year term to suc- 
ceed the late Joseph H. Saunders, super- 
intendent of schools, Newport News, 
Va., and re-elected Florence Hale, 
editor of the Grade Teacher, Darien, 
Conn., as a trustee. For its officers, the 
board of trustees elected Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary of the Board of 
Normal School Regents, Madison, Wis., 
as chairman, and Mr. Flora as secretary. 


Dr. Givens Is Re-elected 

Willard E. Givens was elected to his 
fourth four-year term as executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Secretary Givens, who has held 
the post for the past twelve years, was 
named by the NEA board of trustees at 
the conclusion of the Association's 
annual convention. Dr. Givens form- 
erly was superintendent of schools in 
San Diego and in Oakland, California, 
and had served as commissioner of edu- 
cation in Hawaii. 

An approaching crisis in American 
education because of the teacher short- 
age was the main problem which chal- 
lenged delegates. 


The sharp decline in enrolment in 
teachers colleges was described by 
Ralph McDonald, secretary of NEA’s 
department of Higher Education. 

“Before the war,” he said, “there 
were 90,000 women and 39,000 men 
enrolled in the nation’s 179 teachers 
colleges, whereas now there are 51,000 
women, 13,000 men in these institu- 
tions.” 


Dr. McDonald said that while 22 per 
cent of college students were enrolled 
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in teachers colleges in 1920, by 1930 
the number was 17 per cent and last 
year it was 7 per cent. 

Reports from liberal arts colleges 
show that the number of students pre- 
paring to teach has dropped “almost 
to nothing,” particularly in the elemen- 
tary field. 


Teacher Shortage a Challenge 


Commenting on the problem, Dr. 
Givens told delegates: 


“We know that there are many com- 
pensations in the teaching profession 
over and above the salary received. We 
also know, however, that in a time of 
rising costs the members of our pro- 
fession must receive sufficient income 
to enable them to live in a manner that 
provides the satisfaction and peace of 
mind and spirit so necessary for those 
who would lead and inspire young 
people. There are few, if any, places 
in our country where good teachers are 
being paid in keeping with the value 
of their work. Thousands upon thou- 
sands are being paid amounts far be- 
low that needed for any professional 
worker to live in a manner that is in 
keeping with the importance of the 
work which he is doing.” 

The delegates were told that one- 
third or more of the teachers of America 
who hold legal certificates are less than 
four-year graduates, and therefore in- 
adequately qualified for teaching. De- 
spite the low legal requirements for 
teaching, there are 108,000 emergency 
teachers who cannot meet the lowest 
standards in their respective states. 

In reviewing the progress of the 
Association, President F. L. Schlagle, 
superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Kansas, stated: 

“During World War I we passed 
pious resolutions. This time we have 
been on the firing line every minute 
from the days of the War and Peace 
Fund Campaign to now. We have taken 
the issue to the State Department and 
to Congress. We have taken the issue 
to one world conference after another. 
We have begun to develop a voice that 
can be heard on behalf of peace and 
world order. We have helped to rally 
other great groups of American life 


and give direction to their efforts. The 
teaching profession in America has done 
its part. Had our Association done 
nothing during its entire history but 
what it has done to secure a place for 
education in the United Nations, it 
would have more than justified all that 
we have put into it through the years. 
We have won the first round; we must 
keep on fighting.” 


Resolutions 

Resolutions were adopted by the dele- 
gates calling for: 

1. Establishment of a Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards to be “charged with respon- 
sibility of implementing recommenda- 
tions of the National Emergency Con- 
ference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply, and developing and carrying 
forward a program for the profession 
in recruitment, selection, preparation, 
certification, and advancement of pro- 
fessional standards, including those of 
institutions which prepare teachers” 

2. Statehood for Hawaii in the im- 
mediate future 

3. All educational institutions “to 
provide at once for systematic study 
of the structure and work of the United 
Nations as a part of citizenship edu- 
cation” 

4. Establishment of national standards 
of certification and that certificates 
issued on the basis of like training be 
reciprocal among states 

5. The Senate to complete legislation 
for American participation in the U. N. 
educational, scientific, and cultural or- 
ganizations 

6. Revision of Federal income tax 
laws “so that exemption from Federal 
taxation be made uniform on all re- 
tirement allowances” 

7. School programs designed “to 
eliminate prejudice and discrimination 
and to promote democracy and inter- 
cultural education” 

Following heated debate, the dele- 
gates modified the stand of the organi- 
zation on compulsory peacetime military 
training by adopting the following re- 
solution concerning national prepared- 
ness: 

The National Education Association 
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believes in adequate preparedness for 
the preservation of our national security. 
Such security rests upon the physical 
vigor, scientific knowledge, technical 
skill, civic responsibility, and military 
competence that reside in our citizens. 
To this end the Association urges the 
continuation and expansion of educa- 
tional programs in these areas, and it 
calls upon the Congress to take imme- 
diate steps to determine the security 
needs of our nation and to adopt such 
measures as will properly satisfy these 
needs. 


The delegates urged Congress to pro- 
vide federal aid without federal control 
to assist the states in more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity 
through public elementary and public 
secondary schools in the United States. 

Honorary life membership in the 
NEA was conferred on Dean Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve of Barnard College for 
her “distinguished services in education 
and international relations.” 


In commenting on the need for a 
more realistic program of education for 
international understanding, William G. 
Carr, associate secretary of the NEA 
and secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, asserted: 

“There is not likely to come a time 
in the lives of any in this auditorium, 
when we can write ‘mission accom- 
plished’ to the great task of education 
in maintaining peace. We must have 
a more realistic and better organized 
program of education for international 
understanding at all school levels. We 
should teach about UN and about 
UNESCO as though the very lives of 
our children depended upon it, as in- 
deed may well be the case. We shall 
have to expand the international re- 
lations activities of our local, state, and 
national professional organizations at 
a high level of interest and efficiency. 
Unless we follow up what we have won, 
our successes can turn at last into a 
bitter reproach upon the profession 
which said it could help and didn’t.” 


The Victory Action Program 

The Victory Action Program, pre- 
sented by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the NEA Journal, was adopted. It 
provides for: 

(1) Active, democratic, affiliated local 
education associations in every com- 
munity 

(2) Strong state associations in every 
state 

(3) A larger and more aggressive 
national association 
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Pearl A. Wanamaker, President, NEA 


To Members of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association: 


The presidency of the National 
Education Association is a great 
privilege and a grave responsibility. 
In view of the adoption of the dyna- 
mic Victory Action Program by our 
Representative Assembly in Buffalo 
this summer, the coming year is one 
of challenge to all of us. We are 
calling for a united profession— 
united not only in spirit and in pur- 
pose, but united in structure and ac- 
tion as well. The first step is for 
every state and local association to 
adopt the principles of the Victory 
Action Program. The second step 
is complete unification of local, state, 
and national association dues. The 
third step is to work out for each 
area the lines of action that can most 
effectively be undertaken. 

Communities have always looked 
to their teachers for leadership. We 
must give that leadership on a na- 
tional and international level, in an 
aggressive and vital manner. With 
the strengthening of our local, state, 
and national associations, our united 
efforts will be of primary value to 
the building of world peace. Our 
goal is before us and there is much 
to be done. The time for action is 
now. 

PEARL A. WANAMAKER, President 


National Education Association. 











(4) Unified dues collected by the 
local 
(5) Enrolment of at least 90 per 


cent in local, state, and national or- 
ganizations 

(6) Unified committees with local 
and state chairmen as advisory members 
of corresponding national committees 

(7) A competent teacher in every 
classroom 

(8) A competent administrator at 
the head of each school system 

(9) A professional salary adjusted to 
increased cost of living 

(10) Professional security through 
tenure legislation 

(11) Retirement income for old age 
and disability 

(12) Cumulative sabbatical and sick 
leave 

(13) Reasonable class size and teach- 
ing load 

(14) Informed lay support of public 
education at all levels 

(15) Adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child 

(16) An effective United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization 

Action of the NEA committee on 
Professional Ethics in expelling Super- 
intendent William H. Johnson of 
Chicago from membership in the asso- 
ciation was approved unanimously by 
the delegates. 

Distinguished Service Citation 

The National Education Association 
was awarded the Treasury’s Distin- 
guished Service Citation for its co- 
operation in the war finance and sav- 
ings bond programs. 

More than 25 million pupils in 200,- 
000 schools took part in the Schools- 
at-War program, forming habits of 
thrift and learning money management 
while buying stamps and bonds, Jarvis 
Morse, director of the Education Sec- 
tion of the U. S. Savings Bond Division 
of the Treasury, said in presenting the 
citation at an Independence Day cere- 
mony during the convention. 


A Pennsylvanian Honored 

Thomas Francis, Scranton, a past 
president of the PSEA, was elected one 
of the eleven vice presidents of the 
NEA, and Mabel Studebaker, Erie, was 
re-elected to a three-year term as the 
second NEA State Director from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Re-elected to the executive committee 
by the board of directors were: L. V. 
Phillips, commissioner of Indiana high 
school athletics, Indianapolis, and Glenn 
Snow, president, Dixie Junior College, 
St. George, Utah. Everett J. McIntosh 
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of Brookline, Mass., was elected to the 
budget committee. 

Other officers elected included: 
Leonard L. Bowman, vice-principal, 
High School, Santa Barbara, California, 
first vice president; B. F. Stanton, Mt. 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, treasurer 
(re-elected) ; Helen Holt, principal, 
Webster School, Alameda, Calif., to the 
executive committee; William S. Taylor, 
dean, School of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., to the execu- 
tive committee. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 

The delegates from Pennsylvania 
numbered 117, of which 67 were State 
Delegates and 50 were from local 
affiliated associations. 

The business meeting was held in 
the Iroquois Room, Hotel Statler, on 
Tuesday evening, July 2, at 7:30 o'clock 
with Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
presiding. 

Delegates made nominations for pre- 
sentation to the Representative Assembly 
as follows: 

Committee on Credentials—Member, 
Raymond G. Mowrey, Chambersburg; 
Alternate, Francis J. Hathy, Lancaster. 

Committee on Necrology—Member, 
A. Bruce Denniston, Greenville; Alter- 
aate, S. Gordon Rudy, York. 

Committee on Resolutions—Member, 
Mrs. Audrey Graham, Forest Hills; 
Alternate, A. G. Breidenstine, Hershey. 

The delegates confirmed the nomina- 
tion made by the PSEA House of Dele- 
gates for the election of Mabel Stude- 
baker for a new three-year term as 
second NEA State Director. 

At the request of the President, Har- 
vey E. Gayman, NEA State Director, 
presented the issues to come before the 
delegate assembly, the amendments to 
the constitution and the recommenda- 
tions of the NEA Board of Directors. 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading, who was 
a co-sponsor of one of the amendments, 
gave his reasons for asking support for 
it. 

The delegates voted to second nom- 
inations at roll call for the following 
nominees for office: 

Emily A. Tarbell, Syracuse, New 
York, president; Leonard Bowman, 
Santa Barbara, California, first vice 
president; Helen Holt, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, executive committee. 

Pennsylvania again attained a place 
on the NEA honor roll with a member- 
ship of 32,787, which is an increase of 
1,216 over the previous year. Our NEA 
membership for 1945-46 was 63% of 
our PSEA membership. 
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C. O. WittiaMs 


A New NEA 


Commission 


The Representative Assembly of the 
National Education Association took 
significant action .at the Buffalo con- 
vention in creating a National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. This action fol- 
lowed the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the emergency conference on 
teacher preparation and supply held at 
Chautauqua, New York, previous to 
the Buffalo convention. 

The new commission is charged with 
the responsibility of implementing the 
recommendations of the Chautauqua 
conference and of developing and carry- 
ing forward a continuing program for 
the profession in matters of recruitment, 
selection, preparation, certification, and 
advancement of professional standards 
including standards for institutions 
which prepare teachers. 

Members of the commission elected 
by the Executive Committee of the NEA 
at the conclusion of the Buffalo con- 
vention are as follows: 

Frazer L. Banks, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Ala.; Jean Ar- 
mour MacKay, librarian, Angell Ele- 
mentary School, Highland Park, Mich. ; 
Dorothy McCuskey, teacher recruitment 
specialist, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn.; Marguerite 
Morse, high school teacher, Clearwater, 
Fla.; W. E. Peik, dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Paul V. Sangren, presi- 
dent, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Kalamazoo, Mich.; T. M. Stin- 
nett, executive secretary, Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association, Little Rock, Ark.; 
M. Margaret Stroh, executive secretary, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Austin, Texas; 
C. O. Williams, director, education ex- 
tension, School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College. 


World Conference ot 
Teaching Profession 


A world conference of the education 
profession sponsored by the National 
Education Association of the United 
States convened at Endicott, New York, 
August 17. The conference continued 
in session until August 30. Invitations 
were issued by the NEA to the most 
representative educational organization 
in each of the United Nations and as- 
sociated nations to send delegates. 

Topics under discussion were on the 
following issues: 

1. In what way can the educational 
profession in all lands cooperate in 
promoting the conditions necessary for 
a lasting peace? 

2. What international relationships 
within the education profession will 
bring about the effective restoration of 
educational services in the areas most 
seriously damaged by the war? 

3. Upon what educational problems 
and policies may international coopera- 
tion within the teaching profession be 
most useful, and what kind of organiza- 
tion, if any, is needed to facilitate such 
cooperation ? 

The conference was orgahized on a 
delegate basis, each nation represented 
having two delegates. 

Our Association, with the approval 
of the Executive Council, was host to 
the delegates from Canada—Floyd Wil- 
loughby, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and O. 
Vv. B. Miller, Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, representing the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. 

In this capacity transportation and 
expenses were provided these delegates 
from their point of entry into the 
United States to the conference and 
at the conclusion from Endicott to the 
point of re-entry into Canada. 

R. C. Webster, field secretary, met 
the delegates upon their arrival by 
Colonial Air Lines at Syracuse on the 
afternoon of August 17 and was in 
attendance at the conference to assist 
in any way that was possible to make 
the stay of our Canadian neighbors a 
pleasant one. He did not participate 
in the conference other than as an 
observer inasmuch as the meetings were 
plenary sessions and only those who had 
delegate status from a national group 
or organization participated. 

The outcomes of this world confer- 
ence have great possibilities, even to 
the point of the creation of a new 
professional organization on an inter- 
national level. 
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President's Diary 


April 23, 1946 

Charles E. Sohl, Chairman, and the 
members of the Ethics Commission met 
at PSEA Headquarters. During the 
session we were pleased to have with 


+ us as an active participant in the com- 


mittee’s deliberation Ted Martin of the 
NEA. 


April 25, 1946 


The annual dinner of the Canons- 
burg Education Association was sched- 
We never seem to 
tire of the train ride from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburgh where we were met by 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Roy Clyde who were 
delightful companions on the ride to 
Canonsburg. Mrs. Clara A. Glenn, 
president, graciously presented us to 
many of the members and introduced 
the speakers at the dinner meeting. 
Meyers B. Horner, president, Western 
Convention District, once again served 
as our chauffeur to the hotel at Wash- 
ington. Other passengers were Carl 
Ayers and Norma Jean Wright. Mr. 
Ayers, a former pupil in the Canons- 
burg schools, presented several vocal 
selections at the dinner. Indeed, we have 
pleasant memories of our visit to 
Canonsburg. 


April 26, 1946 

Dr. Horner arrived at the hotel 
promptly at 7:30 to drive us to the 
station to take a train to Pittsburgh 
where a subcommittee of the Legislative 
Committee was meeting. Our train 
companion on the way was Dr. Horner's 
lovely daughter. In Pittsburgh we met 
C. O. Williams, William E. Griffith, 
and Fred K. Barclay, the committee 
designated to consider the question of 
Salaries and Subsidies. 

The Public Relations Committee, W. 
D. McCoy, Chairman, arranged a 
dinner meeting at the Hotel Schenley. 
This was a very unusual meeting since 
we had with us Public Relations per- 
sonnel representing several important 
business organizations. 

April 27, 1946 

The Saturday meetiag of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations was held in 
the Cathedral of Learning, University 
of Pittsburgh, with lunch in the Faculty 
Club between sessions. 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


Educatioual Tuterests 


The long journey home after an ex- 
tended stay in western Pennsylvania 
was pleasant since it was shared with 
M. Wesley Detwiler, a member of the 
Committee. 


April 29, 1946 

Bright and early Monday morning 
we took the train again to Harrisburg. 
At Headquarters, Margaret E. Hassler, 
Office Manager, PSEA, awaited our 
arrival to drive us to our destination 
in Clearfield to attend a joint county 
and borough dinner meeting sponsored 
by the Clearfield Teachers Association, 
Edwin J. Flegal, president. We were 
privileged to meet the directors, the 
local legislators, and Superintendent 
and Mrs. D. A. Yingling. Dorothy E. 
Williams presented the guests to the 
group. Miss Williams represents her 
Convention District on the PSEA 
Executive Council. Clearfield was an- 
other red-letter day in the life of the 
President. 


May 1, 1946 

After school we drove out to Haver- 
ford to meet W. Lester Richards, presi- 
dent, Haverford Township Education 
Association, and the members of the 
Local Branch. Superintendent Aber- 
nethy, Mr. Richards, and the members 
extended a most cordial welcome. 


May 2, 1946 

Aleda E. Druding, president, Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, invited 
the President of PSEA to be a guest 
at the annual dinner. The* guests in- 
cluded, among others, Honorable and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Lee, the President 
and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and members of the Department 
of Superintendence. Miss Druding pre- 
sided and presented as the speaker of 
the evening the Honorable Fred P. 
Hare, Jr. Following the dinner we 
boarded the eleven o'clock train for 
Johnstown. 


May 3, 1946 

The Johnstown Teachers Association 
held an all-day educational conference 
ending with a banquet in the evening. 
Ruth Leach, president, Johnstown Local 
Branch, PSEA, presided at the morning 
session. Among the speakers were Alvin 
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C. Goddard and Herbert J. Abraham of 
the Department of State. Mimeographed 
reports of the work of the various com- 
mittees were distributed. After the 
general session the members had many 
interesting group meetings from which 
to choose. 


John Gerhardt acted as our guide and 
took us for our first ride on a cable 
car. We also visited the cemetery where 
over 700 of the unidentified dead of 
the famous Johnstown flood are buried. 


The banquet was attended by an 
extremely large group and was presided 
over by Miss Leach until the time im 
which she, in a very clever manner, 
handed the meeting over to H. V. 
Overdoff who acted as toastmaster. An 
impressive array of guests including 
members of the General Assembly were 
presented. The speaker was the Honor- 
able Orlo M. Brees, Assemblyman, 
State of New York. The program 
featured a cover design of unusual style. 
The letters PSEA were effectively 
worked into the design. Miss Leach 
and her Association deserve our sincere 
congratulations upon a splendid com 
ference and upon the efficiency of the 
local branch activities. 

May 7, 1946 

Today was reserved for the meetings 
jointly sponsored by the PSEA and 
NEA in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of State. At the four o'clock meet- 
ing held in the auditorium of Houston 
Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Glena 
E. Barnett, assistant secretary, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA, Eva 
G. Pinkston, executive secretary, De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, and Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, former chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, were the 
speakers. The discussion centered 
around the new publication of the 
Commission in reference to elementary 
schools. 

At eight o'clock in Irvine Auditorium, 
Esther C. Brunauer of the Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
UNESCO. Dr. Brunauer was presented 
to the group by Dr. Stoddard. Harvey 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA, 
made the concluding remarks. Anna 
P. Haas, president, Southeastern Con- 





vention District, presided at both meet- 
ings. 
May 9, 1946 

Since we had tried many modes of 
transportation it seemed in order to 
select the Liberty Bell Limited for our 
visit to Allentown. This was a very 
special occasion as we were invited to 
be present at the first annual dinner 
meeting of the Lehigh County Branch, 
PSEA. It was an impressive event. 
Thomas Watkins, president of the 
group, presided. Among the guests were 
several members of the General As- 
sembly, the presidents of the neighbor- 
ing local branches of PSEA, Superin- 
tendent Farber, and Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, PSEA. Ruth M. 
Roth, vice-president, presented the State 
President in a very gracious manner. 
We considered it a great honor to share 
the program with Senator Paul L. Wag- 
ner of Tamaqua. On the return journey 
on the Liberty Bell Limited we re- 
viewed the pleasant experiences that 
had been ours in Allentown. 


May 10, 1946 

We were destined to sit for hours 
on the platform at the North Philadel- 
phia station. Completely changed train 
schedules prevented our arriving in 
Harrisburg in time for the meeting on 
the State Convention, Dorothy E. Wil- 
liams, chairman. We must confess that 
when we did arrive we were hungry, 
tired, and in an extremely bad humor. 


May 11, 1946 

This was the fifth meeting of the 
Executive Council. Since the business 
considered is reported elsewhere in the 
JOURNAL we shall not comment further 
as our Diary, of necessity, is unusually 
long this month. 
May 13, 1946 

An important meeting of the Legis- 
lative Committee was held in PSEA 
Headquarters, Paul S. Christman pre- 
siding. 
May 15, 1946 

The Sentry Club in Philadelphia is 
an Organization composed of business 
and professional women who are in- 
terested in legislation. At the request 
of Mrs. William J. Heydrick we ac- 
cepted an invitation to attend a dinner 
meeting and to speak about the financ- 
ing of public education in Pennsylvania. 
We were greatly impressed with the in- 
terest of this group in education. 


May 17, 18, 1946 


The First National Conference on 
Citizenship was held in Philadelphia. 
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The outstanding feature of the program 
so far as the President is concerned 
was the attendance of a group of stu- 
dents from the high and vocational 
schools and from the colleges of this 
area. 
May 20, 1946 

We were distressed to learn that our 
good friend, Bill Griffith, a member of 
our legislative committee, had under- 
gone an operation at Temple University 
Hospital. We spent a short time visiting 
with him, his charming wife, and lovely 
daughter. 
May 21, 1946 

Two new tires encouraged us to drive 
the dilapidated Plymouth to a dinner 
meeting of the Women’s Club of 
Wilkes-Barre City Schools. We en- 
countered rain and the usual number 
of detours but finally reached our des- 
tination at the Redington Hotel where 
we were greeted by Mae Farrell and 
other members of the group. The din- 
ner was a grand affair, with the singing 
under the direction of a particularly 
talented leader. Mrs. Ida Eckenstein, 
president, presided. The Toastmistress 
was Ruth L. Conlan. Catherine Swank, 
the Reader, presented a selection from 
“The Women” in a charming manner. 
We shared the program with Barbara 
McGlynn. The return home, with se- 
curely locked doors, was long but 
uneventful. 
May 22, 1946 

Everywhere we go we find a grow- 

ing interest in the topic “Public Rela- 
tions.” At the request of Sydney A. 
Farbish, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, Council of Higher Schools, 
Philadelphia, we accepted an invitation 
to participate in a program on this topic 
as viewed by one who is serving in a 
professional organization. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, “superintendent of Philadel- 
phia schools, introduced the principal 
speaker, Paul Mort of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Among the other 
participants were Carmon Ross, di- 
rector of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association, and Add B. Ander- 
son, secretary and business manager, 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education. 
M. David Hoffman, president, presided. 
May 28, 1946 

The termination of the railroad strike 
made it possible for us to renew our 
travels. M. Elizabeth Matthews, assist- 
ant editor of the JOURNAL, acted as 
chauffeur from Harrisburg to the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, where 
we were scheduled to deliver the Com- 


mencement Address to a group of fifty 
graduates. Levi Gilbert, president of 
the College and former president of 
PSEA, made us feel welcome upon ou 


arrival Naomi K. Hade, dean of 
women, shared her apartment with us 
ptior to the exercises. A luncheon fol- 
lowed with Dr. and Mrs. Earl Wright 
serving as host*and hostess. We are 
mindful of the great honor bestowed 
upon our Association in selecting the 
President as the commencement speaker, 
While the assignment was not an easy 


one, we were proud to have the privi. | 


lege of welcoming these young men 
and women to the teaching profession 
June 1, 1946 

A regional conference of the Depart. 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA was held in the Taft Hotel, New 
Haven, Connecticut. The Executive 
Council, PSEA, authorized the attend. 
ance of the President, Elma V. S. Hope, 
president, Department of Classroom 
Teachers in Elementary Education, and 
Raymond T. Bramall, president, Depart. 


ment of Classroom Teachers in Second. | 


ary Education. The Conference, pre. 
sided over by Regina E. Smith, North. 
eastern Regional Director, consisted of 
a general meeting, two panel discus. 
sions, and a luncheon meeting. Its theme 
was ‘Building a Better Profession 
Through Organization, 
Service, and Public Relations.” 


June 4, 1946 

This date was reserved for a dinner 
and business meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District. Anna P. Haas, presi- 
dent, presided. Harvey E. Gayman, 


Executive Secretary, PSEA, was among | 


Community | 





those present. Mr. William Galleher, | 
Station KYW, | 


educational director, 


spoke of the importance of the radio | 
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broadcasts sponsored by the S.E.C.D. 
Mr. Galleher is known affectionately by 
all of us in this area as “Colonel Bill.” 


June 7, 1946 

The Budget Committee, J. Frank 
Faust, chairman, met in the afternoon 
at PSEA Headquarters. 

During the evening the Committee 
considering possible Constitutional Re- 
visions held its meeting with John 
Gerhardt in the chair. 

June 8, 1946 

The Executive Council held its sixth 

meeting on this date. 


June 12, 1946 

Guy N. Harriger, chairman, and the 
Committee on Local Branches met at 
PSEA Headquarters. Among the items 
considered by the group were the Local 
Branch Leaders’ Gonferences to be held 
in the fall of 1946, Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop to be held at State 
College, and reports on assignments 
being carried out by members. 


June 13, 1946 

The subcommittee of the Legislative 
Committee met today in Harrisburg. 
June 15, 1946 

Today saw a busy meeting of the 
Public Relations Committee, W. D. 
McCoy, chairman. 
June 19, 20, 1946 

The work of the Committee on Legis- 
lation is of such importance as to re- 
quire a two-day meeting in Harrisburg. 
Paul S. Christman, chairman, presided. 


June 29, 1946 

Today we “shuffled off to Buffalo” 
to attend the NEA Convention. Our 
companions were pleasant and the ride 
beautiful. A late arrival and delay in 
securing hotel accommodations were but 
part of an accepted pattern of travel 
these days. 
July 1-6, 1946 

It is not our desire to comment on 
the NEA Convention since it is covered 
elsewhere. However, through _ this 
column we do want to express our 
sincere appreciation to the Pennsylvania 
delegates for their loyalty and interest 
as expressed in attendance at all of the 
meetings. We enjoyed the opportunity 
of meeting and talking with so many 
of them. 


July 13, 1946 

The Committee on Public Relations 
met at Headquarters. 
July 30, 31, 1946 

It isn’t often that we have the op- 


SEPTEMBER, 1946 


portunity of riding in a new Stude- 
baker. But such was our pleasure on 
our trip to Pennsylvania State College 
to attend the Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals Conference. M. R. Trabue, dean, 
School of Education, presided at the 
annual dinner. The toastmaster, Walter 
Douthett, kept the group in a jovial 
mood throughout the evening. Among 
the speakers were Harold Park, Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau, Mabel Stude- 
baker, and Francis B. Haas. The Presi- 
dent was privileged to extend greetings 
of the PSEA. 
August 1, 2, 1946 

To the Committee on Local Branches, 
Guy N. Harriger, chairman, we extend 
our congratulations upon the First 
Annual Workshop of Local Branch 
Leaders held at State College. Three 
general sessions, seven meetings of dis- 
cussion groups, a luncheon meeting, 
and an informal social hour were in- 
cluded in the program. The Workshop 
was well attended, the discussions 
vigorous, the speakers interesting, and 
our reception by the State College 
officials cordial. 


* * * 


At thts time the school children and 
youth of Pennsylvania are returning 
to their classrooms. To you their teachers 
and administrators we wish joy and 
success in this new school year. 

—Cathleen M. Champlin 


Rural School Charter 
Day—October 4 


Friday, October 4, 1946, will be ob- 
served as Rural School Charter Day. It 
will mark the second anniversary of the 
first White House Conference on Rural 
Education, and will again give oppor- 
tunity for people throughout the nation 
to focus their attention on the educa- 
tional needs of rural children and 


youth. 


It is suggested that this year’s obser- 
vance be devoted to a general considera- 
tion of the kind of education we want 
and need in our rural communities, and 
to the determination of what we must 
do through state and national, as well as 
local, action to achieve such education 
for rural children throughout the nation. 

Charl Ormond Williams, executive 
chairman, and Howard A. Dawson, co- 
chairman, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., will be glad to hear 
about plans of schools to celebrate the 
Day. 


The President 


Appoints Committees 


Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
PSEA, has announced the appointment 
of committees recently authorized by the 
Executive Council. 


1. Improving the Profession 
Raymond T. Bramall, Chairman, 
Upper Darby 
Elma V. S. Hope, Coatesville 
W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 
Joseph S. Neidig, Quakertown 
Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 
M. R. Trabue, State College 
Dorothy E. Williams, Clearfield 


2. Constitutional Problems 
John Gerhardt, Chairman, Johns- 
town 
Richard J. Carroll, Taylor 
George A. Eichler, Northampton 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Elizabeth F. Glass, Allegheny 
County 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 
George H. Parkes, Williamspart 
F. B. Peters, Meadville 
Richard K. Smith, Springfield 
3. Member of the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics 
Re-appointed Doctor George A. 
Eichler for a four-year term be- 
ginning July 1, 1946 
4. Committee on Field Service 
Richard K. Smith, Chairman, 
Springfield 
James R. Braden, Washington 
Richard J. Carroll, Taylor 
J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Elizabeth F. Glass, Allegheny 
County 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa 
W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 
Thomas W. Watkins, Jr., Coopers- 
burg 
5. Retirement Bulletin 
It is the desire of Miss Champlin 
that the Executive Secretary pro- 
ceed at once with the preparation 
of this bulletin in consultation 
with Fred K. Barclay, Legislative 
Committee, Williamsport; Wil- 
liam A. Doane, Secretary of the 
Retirement Problems Committee, 
Philadelphia; F. B. Peters, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, 
Meadville 
Although more than half of the 
children in the nation live in the rural 
areas, only a little more than a third of 
the money spent for education is for 
support of rural schools. 
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Superintendents Meet 
at State College 


“Good Schools on Parade” was the 
topic for the annual Superintendents and 
Principals Conference at Pennsylvania 
State College, July 30 and 31, and 
August 1. Practices which result in 
good schools were discussed in the line 
of guidance, curriculum planning, the 
returning veteran, education of adults 
and out-of-school youth, and fiscal 
needs. 

At the annual dinner on July 31, 
Superintendent Walter R. Douthett, 
Darby, was toastmaster and introduced 
the speakers—Cathleen M. Champlin, 
President, PSEA; Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, National Education Association; 
and Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The Fourteenth Annual Handicap 
Golf Tournament, sponsored by the 
Educational Salesman’s Club of Penn- 
sylvania, was directed by Carl A. Soder- 
lund, Clearfield. 

Miss Champlin Speaks 

In bringing greetings at the annual 
dinner, Miss Champlin commented on 
the work of the PSEA as follows: 

I have served as president of PSEA 
during the past several months; I have 
visited in many sections of the State. 
[ should like to present at this time 
some points of view in regard to our 
Association. 

1. We believe that we have a sound 
and effective organization in PSEA. 

2. We believe that we have a Head- 
quarters Staff second to none in the 
country. 

3. We believe that our Association 
is the one capable of securing worth- 
while educational legislation. 

4. We believe that our professional 
programs carried out in our Institute 
and Convention District meetings are 
helpful in keeping our membership in- 
formed of new trends in education. 

5. We believe that our many com- 
mittees are peopled by loyal and devoted 
workers. 

6. We believe that our local branches 
must be strengthened. 

7. We believe that there must be a 
continually expanding program to meet 
the needs of our membership. 

8. We believe that there must be in- 
creased activity in the field of public 
relations both on the local and State 
level. 

9. We believe that, if at all possible, 
greater benefits must be secured under 
the provisions of the Retirement Act. 
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10. We believe that every effort must 
be put forth to attract competent people 
to the teaching profession. 

11. We believe that there is a direct 
relationship between salaries and the 
people that we shall be able to attract 
to and hold in our profession. There- 
fore it would seem that every effort 
must be put forth to advance salaries 
of educators to a point that is in keep- 
ing with the work and worth of those 
who serve in our schools. 

12. We believe that the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association is the type 
of organization that should attract the 
interest and support of professional 
people. We must, therefore, guard 
against the inroads of other types of 
organizations. While I would be the 


last to impugn the motives of these 
groups, I must be first to decry their 
methods. These groups appeal for the 
support and use the techniques of a 
segment of our population while actually 
as educators, we must and shall teach 
all of the children of all of the people. 
Therefore, we must not choose any one 
group with which to be identified in 
our Association activities. 

We know that in our PSEA work 
we shall continue to have the support 
and help of the administrators of our 
various school systems. 

I am proud and pleased to bring to 
the members of the faculty of State 
College and to the superintendents and 
principals the greetings of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 





Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


The committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board which will be caused by the expiration of the term of J. Andrew 
Morrow on December 31, 1946, places in nomination—J. Andrew Morrow of 
Bradford County and E. D. Davidson of Beaver County. 


We Present the Nominees 





E. D. DAvIDSON 


E. D. Davidson, county superintend- 
ent of schools of Beaver County, is a 
graduate of Geneva College, A.B. and 
the University of Pittsburgh, A.M. He 
began his teaching in the rural schools 
of Beaver County, and has served as 
principal, supervising-principal, assist- 
ant county superintendent, and as 
county superintendent of schools for the 
past twelve years. 

Mr. Davidson is a life member of the 
PSEA, and also a member of the NEA. 
He has taken an active part in the work 
of the PSEA local branch of the county 
schools, which has always maintained 
100% enrolment of the teachers under 
county supervision. 

















J. ANDREW Morrow 


J. Andrew Morrow, county superin- 
tendent of schools of Bradford County 
for the past twenty-four years, began 
his teaching career at the age of seven- 
teen and, with the exception of four 
years, has served the schools of his 
county as a rural school teacher, high 
school principal, assistant superintend- 
ent, and superintendent. 

Mr. Morrow was one of the first 
county superintendents to develop a 
county dental hygiene program, a rural 
school nursing program, and rural 
school music supervision. The consoli- 
dation of schools and the transportation 
of pupils of the county have been among 
his outstanding achievements. 
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Local Branch Leaders’ Conferences 


Thirty Local Branch Leaders’ con- 
ferences will be, held throughout Penn- 
sylvania during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and November. The pur- 
poses of the conferences follow closely 
those of former years, namely, to 

1. Acquaint our local leaders with 
the program of the PSEA and the NEA. 

2. Serve as an exchange of points 
of view and coordinate the activities of 
Local Branches with the PSEA and the 
NEA. 

3. Assist Local Branches in promot- 
ing their programs and solving their 
problems. 

4. Promote unity of purpose, solidar- 
ity of action, and enthusiastic loyalty 
to professional organization. 

5. Develop local leaders. 

Tentative dates for conferences are as 
follows: 

Central Convention District 

September 9, Huntingdon 

October 7, Lewisburg 

October 8, Lock Haven 

October 9, Wellsboro 

October 10, Ridgway 
Central-Western Convention District 

September 16, Indiana 

September 19, Jennerstown 
Eastern Convention District 

November 18, Allentown 

November 19, Kutztown 

November 20, Lansford 

November 21, Schuylkill Haven 
Midwestern Convention District 

September 11, Beaver Falls 

October 14, Clarion 

October 17, Slippery Rock 
Northeastern Convention District 

October 28, Bloomsburg 

October 29, Wilkes-Barre 

October 30, Scranton 

October 31, Tunkhannock 
Northwestern Convention District 

October 15, Erie 

October 16, Oil City 
Southeastern Convention District 

November 12, Doylestown 

November 13, Upper Darby 

November 14, West Chester 
Southern Convention District 

September 30, Hershey 

October 1, Lancaster-York, Accomac 

Hotel. near Wrightsville 

October 2, Shippensburg 
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Western Convention District 

September 10, Pittsburgh 

September 12, Pittsburgh 

September 17, Greensburg 

September 18, California 

The president of each Convention 
District will be responsible for extend- 
ing local invitations to the president 
and officers of each Local Branch and 
to administrative leaders. Any member 
of the Association is cordially invited 
to attend any or all of the conferences 
within a Convention District. 

The meetings will be divided into 
three sessions—an afternoon session 
convening at approximately 4:00 o'clock, 
a dinner meeting, and an evening ses- 
sion. A member of NEA headquarters 
staff will be in attendance at each meet- 
ing. 

Those from NEA Headquarters who 
have been tentatively assigned to cover 
the conferences are: Richard Barnes 
Kennan, Associate Secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 





racy through Education; Ernest Gid- 
dings, Legislative Assistant, Legislative 
and Federal Relations Division; Lois 
M. Clark, Assistant Director, Division 
of Rural Service; Belmont Farley, Di- 
rector, Division of Public Relations; 
Lyle W. Ashby, Assistant Director, 
Division of Publications; T. D. Martin, 
Director, Division of Membership; R. 
B. Marston, Director, Legislative and 
Federal Relations Division; Karl H. 
Berns, Assistant Secretary, National 
Education Association. 

R. C. Webster, Field Service, PSEA, 
will have immediate charge of these 
conferences under the supervision of 
the PSEA Local Branch Committee. 

These conferences are one of the out- 
standing contributions which our As- 
sociation has made in promoting more 
active local branches and in developing 
local leaders. 





Convention Districts Plan Pre-War Meetings 


The annual meetings of the Conven- 
tion Districts of the PSEA return this 
year to a pre-war basis. The tentative 
schedule for the convention district 
meetings is as follows: 

Central—October 10-11, Lock Haven 

Central-Western—September 27-28, 
Indiana 

Eastern—October 18, Allentown 

Midwestern—October 25, New Castle 

Northeastern — November 15-16, 
Hazleton 

Northwestern—October 18, Erie 

Southeastern—March 19-22, 1947, 
Philadelphia 

Southern—October 18, Lebanon 

Western—October 24-26, Pittsburgh 

Five of the Convention Districts will 
elect members to the Executive Council. 
The elections that should be held are 
as follows: 

Central—one administrator for a term 
of two years 

Eastern—one classroom teacher for a 
term of two years 

Southeastern—one classroom teacher 
for a term of two years 

Southern—one classroom teacher for 
a term of two years 


Western—one administrator for a 
term of two years 

In addition to the elections each 
Convention District should designate 
delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly in 1947. The number of dele- 
gates that should be designated is as 


follows: 


No. of delegates 
to be named to the 

Executive Council in 
preferential order 





quota on Class 

Convention present Adminis- room 

District membership trators Teachers 
CAGEIAN 555. arose ss 6 8 8 
Central-Western 5 7 7 
Eastern........ 7 9 9 
Midwestern .. 4 6 6 
Northeastern . 8 10 10 
Northwestern 4 6 6 
Southeastern 11 13. 13 
Southern .. 7 9 9 
Western .... 15 Shas ha 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Con- 
vention must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two suc- 
cessive years including the current year 
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preceding the date of the Convention. 
2. In no case shall an individual who 

has retired from school service in Penn- 

sylvania be eligible as a candidate. 


Delegates’ Meetings 

The business of the Convention Dis- 
trict should be conducted by a House 
of Delegates selected by the Local 
Branches in conformity with the regula- 
tions set up by the Convention District 
constitution. A common practice is to 
have those Local Branch delegates who 
will serve in the State Convention serve 
also in the delegate meeting of the Con- 
vention District. 


The responsibility for the transaction 
of business and election which is now 
lodged with the House of Delegates 
of the Convention District requires that 
these meetings be conducted so that each 
Local Branch will have an opportunity 
to participate. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made with 
reference to the business meetings of 
the Convention District House of Dele- 
gates: 

1. The meeting should be held at a 
time which is convenient for the attend- 
ance of delegates, classroom teachers 
and administrators alike. 


2. Participation by delegates should 
be on the basis of credentials issued by 
the Convention District through a 
credentials committee. 


3. The nominations of NEA dele- 
gates should be by ballot. 


Workshop for Local 


Leaders a Success 


The first Local Branch Workshop 
especially adapted for Presidents of 
Local Branches and leaders of the 
PSEA was held at Pennsylvania State 
College on August 1 and 2, sponsored 
by the Executive Council of the PSEA, 
Cathleen M. Champlin, President, and 
the Committee on Local Branches, Guy 
N. Harriger, chairman. 

The conference brought together 
more than two hundred presidents and 
local leaders of county and district local 
branches. Beginning with a general 
session on Thursday evening, August 
1, Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
presiding, the conference group was 
addressed by Ralph McDonald, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Department of Higher 
Education of the NEA, on the topic, 
“Leadership Responsibilities in Local 
Associations” and Bernhard Ragner, 
director of Public Relations, Pittsburgh 
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Chamber of Commerce, on 
Relations—A Key to Success.” 


Following the evening general ses- 
sion the members of the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Local Branches were host to 
the conference at an informal social 
hour in the State College Country Club. 

On Friday morning, August 2, A. 
Clair Moser, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary and Director of Research, PSEA, 
discussed “PSEA Services to Salary 
Committees” and Lewis F. Adler, At- 
torney for the PSEA, spoke on, “How 
to Use the Legal Services of the 
PSEA.” 

Following these presentations the 
conference divided into two sectional 
meetings. Section one was made up 
of representatives of the district local 
branches and section two by represen- 
tatives of the county local branches. 
Each of these sectional groups had as 
discussion topics various factors which 
contribute toward making the local 
branch a_ functioning organization. 
Among the topics considered in the dis- 
cussions were program, budget and 
dues, member participation and interest, 
unified membership and dues, and local 
branch development. 


The group met at luncheon at the 
State College Hotel with C. O. Wil- 
liams, director of education extension, 
Pennsylvania State College, presiding, 
and heard briefly from Willis E. Pratt, 
head of the Department of Education; 
P. C. Weaver, assistant director of the 
summer session, and R. C. Webster, 
field secretary of the PSEA. 


Following luncheon the workshop 
re-assembled in four sectional groups 
which discussed local branch publica- 
tions, salary schedules, credit unions, 
and public relations. 

A final general session convened at 
3:00 p. m. At this session reports were 
heard from the recorders specifically 
designated to report the discussions of 
the various sectional meetings. Paul 
S. Christman, chairman of the PSEA 
Legislative Committee, presented the 
PSEA legislative program for 1947 and 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary of 
the PSEA, summarized the conference 
in terms of a program of action. 

The conference was pleased to have 
as an observer and participant Frederick 
L. Hipp, newly elected Executive Sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State Educa- 
tion Association. 

Expressions of opinion of those who 
attended indicate that an annual work- 
shop will be instrumental in stimulat- 
ing further growth and activity of local 
branches. 


“Public 


Legal Zuestion Sox 


Query: Is a board of school direc- 
tors required to give a professional em. 
ploye sixty days’ notice prior to the ef. 
fective date of a suspension? 

ANSWER: The Teacher Tenure Act 
does not provide that such notice be 
given prior to the suspension of a pro- 
fessional employe. However, an official 
communication of the action taken by 
the board of school directors should be 
sent to the employe to make a suspen- 
sion effective. 

The only reference to a sixty-day no- 
tice in the Teacher Tenure Act is con- 
tained in the form of the professional 
employe’s contract. It provides that the 
contract may be terminated by the pro- 
fessional employe “by written resigna- 
tion presented sixty days before resigna- 
tion becomes effective.” 


Query: Due to a decrease in pupil 
enrolment, our board of school directors 
is about to suspend two teachers. Three 
teachers were appointed in June, 1940, 
one on the 10th, one on the 17th, and 
one on the 24th. All of these ap- 
pointees began teaching on the 2nd of 
September. Is their seniority deter- 
mined by the date they received their ap- 
pointments ? 


ANSWER: Assuming that there is 
no difference in efficiency rank among 
the three teachers, no one of them has 
any claim to seniority. In several opin- 
ions of our lower courts seniority has 
been defined as superiority in standing 
to another of equal station, by reason of 
earlier entrance into continuous service, 
that its substance is continuity of ac- 
tual service. The actual service of the 
three teachers dates from September 2, 
1940, and not from the dates of their 
appointment in June. As to these 
teachers, therefore, the board of school 
directors may exercise its discretion in 
the suspension of two of the three 
teachers. 


Query: I have taught two years as 
a temporary professional employe and 
have received a satisfactory rating. I 
have requested a professional employe’s 
contract but was told that it was the 
desire of the board to continue my em- 
ployment on a temporary basis. Am I 
entitled to a tenure contract? Should I 
appeal to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ? 


ANSWER: It is provided in Section 
1201 of the School Code that a tem- 
poraty professional employe whose work 
has been certified by the county or dis- 
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trict superintendent of schools to the 
secretary of the school district during the 
last four months of the second year of 
service, as satisfactory, shall thereafter 
be a professional employe within the 
meaning of the Teacher Tenure Act and 
a professional employe’s contract shall 
be tendered. You are, therefore, entitled 
to such a contract and should take steps 
to secure one. 

There is no provision in the School 
Code for an appeal to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in case a 
tenure contract is refused a temporary 
professional employe who has qualified 
to receive the same. The remedy would, 
therefore, be by appropriate action in 
the Common Pleas Court of the county 
in which the school district is situated. 


Epiror’s NOTE: 

The questions appearing in this col- 
umn are taken from communications re- 
ceived by the attorney for the PSEA, 
and are selected because of their par- 
ticular interest to the teaching profes- 
sion. 

We hope our readers will enjoy this 
new feature. Your comments to the 
Editor will be appreciated. 





Legislative Committee 
Salary Report 


The Legislative Committee held two 
meetings since the May issue of PSJ 
went to press: May 13 and June 19 and 
20. Under the chairmanship of Paul S. 
Christman, the committee considered 
communications and progress reports of 
subcommittees (listed page 331, May 
PSJ). 

The Committee adopted the report of 
the Subcommittee on Salaries and Sub- 
sidies as presented by C. O. Williams, 
chairman. This salary schedule re- 
vision provides a single salary schedule 
for districts of the second, third, and 
fourth class and a single salary schedule 
for first-class districts. The basic fea- 
tures are: 

2, 3, 4 class —Perm. cert. $2800 
Minimum $1800 Bachelor’s 3100 maximum 
Master’s —_— 


lst class —Perm. cert. $3400 
Minimum $2000 Bachelor’s 3700 maximum 
Master’s 4000 - 


The committee also approved revision 
of subsidies both minimum and maxi- 
mum as follows: 


Maximum Minimum 
Biennium Subsidy Subsidy 
1947-49 2400 800 
1949-51 2600 900 
1951-53 2800 1000 
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GIVES YOU THESE @> ADVANTAGES 


FLEXIBILITY = The policy is so de- 


signed that a community can elect it s cover- 
age (Ist, 4th or 8th day; with or without 
hospital or surgical benefits). 


© GENEROUS BENEFITS-No only 


during school term but summer vacations too. 


© mopest COST = Educators gives 


more protection per dollar of cost than any 
comparable type of protection. 


Educators has served teachers since 1910. 


It has earned their confidence by its record of 
prompt, friendly service. 


Educators has 139 groups in effect now, - - 


convincing proof of its growing popularity. 


We invite your inquiries. 


Whe Educators- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSN. 
Lancaster, Penna. 












Executive Council 
Approves Budget 


OF penne on May 11 and June 8 
in Harrisburg, the Executive Coun- 
cil carried forward Association work by 
approving the budget for 1946-47, by 
considering suggestions for amend- 
ments to the Constitution, by making 
plans for the State Convention in De- 
cember, and by planning for improve- 
ment of public relations. 
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Here‘s an easier, better, 
happier way to teach Music 

y to grade students—a method 
scientifically developed and 
tested for years in classrooms 
throughout America. Teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch 
perception and solfeggio 

y easily, enjoyably. 


\ Get this FREE Book... 





this EASY louie” Plan 


“How to Create New Interest in Your Grade School 
Music Classes” — tells how to organize and direct 
your first Song Flute classes, how to interest parents; 
gives the famous “Beat Response Method”; starts 
you on the fun route to success in classroom music. 
Get this free book. Use it. Results will win you the 
praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. No obligations. Mail this coupon, or 
a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
(Division of C. G. Conn Ltd.) 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Illinois 


? THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY _ 

1 630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 996, Chicago 5, Ill. 
I Gentlemen: I want to read your book “‘How 
I to Create New Interest i in Your Grade School 
' Music Classes.” Please send my free copy, and 
! literature describing the Song Flute. This places 
; me under no obligation. 

I 
| 
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No. V—May 11. Cathleen M. Cham- 
plin, President, reported on meetings at 
which she represented the Association 
from April 13 to June 7 inclusive. 


Federal Legislation. Mr. Moser and Mr. 
Webster were to go to Washington on 
request of NEA Headquarters to work 
for the Federal Aid Bill, S. 181. They 
spent June 3 and 4 there. 


NEA Convention, Buffalo. Delegates to 
the convention were named. At the 
June 8 meeting changes in the delega- 
tion were listed. 


State Convention. Dorothy Williams, 
chairman, reported her committee 
recommended the schedule used prior 
to 1945 for this year’s convention: 


Thursday, December 26 
2:00 p.m.—Departments 
7:00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
Informal Social hour following 
evening session 


Friday, December 27 
9:00 a.m.—Sections 
2.00 p.m.—House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m.—General Session 


Saturday, December 28 
9:00 a.m.—Round Tables 
11:30 a.m.—General Session 


Constitutional Amendments. A num- 
ber of suggested amendments to the 
Constitution were referred to a Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution, 
John Gerhardt, chairman. 


No. VI—June 8. 
Budget. The Council approved the fol- 
lowing budget for the period July 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1947. 

Budget 


Allotment 
July 1, 1946 
to 


June 30, 1947 


RECEIPTS: 
I. Membership Dues ...... $105,000.00 
NT PGVGHISIOR is ssc ew 5 ba 21,000.00 


III. Subscriptions to JoURNAL 2,600.00 

RE athens octvénciassqei nei eas 4,700.00 
V. Subscriptions to Education 

re a eee 3,700.00 

VI. Interest and Dividends .. 200.00 

VII. Miscellaneous .......... 500.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS .$137,700.00 


EXPENDITURES: 
I. General Control ....... $ 15,655.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) 


Executive Secretary ..... 8,000.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. and Direc- 

tor of Research ...... 5,500.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Field Serv- 

Blot onesie ate aceke 5,500.00 
Assistant Editor ........ 3,600.00 
Office Manager ........ 3,000.00 


Sécretseg: .. cna vase 2,500.00 
Stenographer ........... 1,500.00 
Stenographer ........... 1,760.00 
Stenographer ........... 1,660.00 
Stenographer ........... 1,500.00 
Addressograph Clerk .... 2,060.00 
Weeaerer: sass de asl. 500.00 
III. Association Activities 
1. Pa. SCHOOL JOURNAL 34,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin 5,000.00: 
3. National Meetings 5,500.00. 
4, State Meeting ...... 6,000.00: 
5.  COMIBMRCES oo. s.cc00s 6,195.00: 
6. Special Service ..... 25.00 
7. Convention Districts . 10,360.00 
8. Dues to Other Organ- 
PEMIODE 5 65S hiner 300.00 
9. Local Branch Confer- 
CROCE oes cue coun 2,500.00: 
IV. Permanent Headquarters . 5,000.00 
V. Retirement for Association 
BMIPIOVES es. cidses coos 1,500.00 
VI. Fixed: Charges .....2...2: 300.00 
VII. Social Security Taxes . 1,000.00 
VIII. Attorney Service ....... 3,100.00 
IX. Legal Assistance ....... 500.00 
X. NEA War and Peace 
Fund 
Pa. Branch of the National 
Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals ..... 1,000.00 
Local Branch Leaders’ 
Workshop at State Cel- 
HERE Se cas sr esse ees 1,000.00 
Actuarial Service, Commit- 
tee on Retirement Prob- 
PORES o cccre'aaretels Gace e's 3,500.00 
World Conference of Edw 
cators, sponsored by 
12 ee ere 750.00 
XI. Miscellaneous ........%% 500.00 
PRE WWEMALE: 56 c0% els cde ced 16,000.00 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES. .$156,765.00 
SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at beginning 
of period estimated ...... $ 84,473.09 
Receipts, total for year, esti- 
WIACOD Ginlso wie close eee ee 137,700.00 


Amount available for expendi- 

tures, estimated ........... $222,173.09 
Expenditures, total, for year, es- 

timated 


156,765.00 


Balance on hand at end of per- 

100, (CROMER 5 5:5 0.0. 5.6:0-0'¢ we $ 65,408.09 
Retirement Bulletin. A bulletin on re- 
tirement concerning its benefits, opera- 
tion, financial status, personnel of 
board and of PSEA committees is to be 
prepared for distribution. 

No. VII—July 3. 

At a brief meeting in Buffalo the 
Council approved support of Superin- 
tendent Thomas H. Ford, Reading. 

—H. E. GayMAN, Executive Secretary 





N. GRANT HIxson, assistant prin- 
cipal of Tyrone High Schooi and boys’ 
guidance director, has been elected 
principal. He succeeds F. CLARK 
SKELLY who joined the faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Lock Haven 
on September 1. 
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Changes in Superintendencies 


| jg of the election of the following district superintendents was received 
after the list printed on page 327 of the May JoURNAL was prepared. 











West Deer Twp. ....Clarence T. Norris 


~~ District Superintendent Succeeds 
Oo Sperry Kenneth L. Terry ........ R. A. G. Stetler 
Dickson City ....... George M. Turock ....... Patrick M. Brennan 
}Grove City .........J. Nelson Mowls ........ Harold W. Traister 
| Hollidaysburg ...... J. Harry Henshaw ........ J. L. Hackenberg 
Kittanning ........ INGte COR . aaices cue eimcce Clyde W. Cranmer 
hl aS N. James Parsons ........ (new superintendency) 
irate Samuel H. Jones ......... Dennis J. Sullivan 
| H. Auston Snyder ........ L. E. DeLaney 
ShaiGkiny. s,s: J. L. Hackenberg ........ J. H. Davison 
Uniontown ........ ie ree J. Nelson Mowls 


keane B. F. Edlund 





Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Supply 


Three hundred persons from all levels 
of the profession together with repre- 
sentatives from forty-three state educa- 
tion associations, thirty-eight nationwide 
education groups, and twenty-three na- 
tional lay organizations participated in 
an emergency conference on teacher 
preparation and supply at Chautauqua, 
New York, June 28 and 29, 1946. 
Ralph McDonald, secretary of the NEA 
Committee on Teacher Certification and 
Preparation, which sponsored the con- 
ference, was conference director. 

Pennsylvania was represented by nine 
participants as follows: 

Laura A. Bechtel, elementary prin- 
cipal, Allentown 

Lee E. Boyer, teacher, State Teachers 
College, Millersville 

J. Frank Faust, superintendent of 
schools, Chambersburg 

Meyers B. Horner, superintendent of 
schools, Washington 

Dale W. Houk, president, 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Margaret M. Hurley, high school 
teacher, Houtzdale 

Raymond C. Webster, assistant execu- 
tive secretary, field service, PSEA, Har- 
tisburg 

C. O. Williams, director, education 
extension, school of education, State 
College 

Dorothy E. Williams, junior high 
school librarian, Clearfield 

The purpose of the conference was 
to plan a practical program of action 
for rebuilding and improving the pro- 
fession of teaching. Seventeen practical 
aspects of the program were studied 
by subcommittees which at the close of 


State 


the conference recommended programs 
of action. R. C. Webster, field secretary 
of the PSEA, was chairman of the 
conference group dealing with salaries 
as related to preparation and supply. 


Among the important conclusions of 
this group was that no public school 
teacher in America with four years of 
professional preparation should receive 
a salary less than $2400 a year. One of 
the significant impressions those in at- 
tendance carried away from the confer- 
ence was the sincere concern regarding 
the problems under discussion by the 
representatives of lay organizations and 
the desire of these groups to join in 
building a more effective public school 
system including a system staffed by 
well-trained and adequately-paid per- 
sonnel. 


Local Branch Committee 


HE Committee on Local Branches, 
met in Harrisburg, April 26, June 
12, and July 18. 


1946 Local Branch Report. At the time 
of the July 18 meeting 195 branches 
had filed reports. 


Handbook for Counties. The com- 
mittee completed its work on this hand- 
book on July 19-20. 
All-Inclusive County Program. Paul W. 
Goulding submitted his article on “Or- 
ganized Cooperation Within Conven- 
tion Districts.” 

—R. C. WesstER, Secretary 





Helpful Magazine Yearbook 


iF hy Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook 
of the Educational Press Associa- 
tion which came from the press in July, 
is an invaluable sourcebook for Ii- 


braries, school administrators, pub- 
lishers, advertisers, and editors. It 
contains: (1) a complete list of edu- 


cational periodicals in the U. S. with 
a brief statement concerning the history 
and purposes of each publication and 
a complete roster of personnel; (2) a 
notable series of articles: educational 
journalism in the U. S., the story of the 
EPA, an evaluation of content, an eval- 
uation of appearance, a look into the 
future of educational journalism. 192 p. 
Illustrated. Clothbound. $2.75. Order 
from Educational Press Association, 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
| os 
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SHOE HISTORY 


® 63 Authentic Illustrations! 
® 36 Fact-Packed Pages! 


® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 
the World! 


Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
assignments. Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 
coupon NOW! 





Peters Shoe Company 
Division of | 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 

Please send____free copies of your valuable book, 
“SHOES THRU THE AGES” to 

Teacher’s Name. 
School 
Address. 
City 


I Shoe Company 























..- help make better pupils 


HILDREN cannot study efficiently if they have 
C to strain to see. That’s why leading educators 
and medical authorities stress the importance of 
sight conservation. 

American Seating Company’s Universal Better 
Sight Desk No. 333 encourages comfortable, cor- 
rect posture and helps protect eyes from strain. 
Movable, it can be placed to utilize natural and 
artificial light to fullest advantage. Book-rest 
holds books in position for maximum illumination 
and best visual angle and focus. 

Strong and durable, this versatile desk stays 
serviceable and attractive even after years of hard 
use. Maintenance costs are lowered. 

Our complete line of quality school furniture 
includes Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 
Consult our Seating Engineers about your seating 
problems. No charge or obligation! Write today 
for information! 





American Universal 
Desk No, 334 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 

Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 


cAmetcan Sealing Company 


24 


American Bodiform 
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American Envoy 
Desk 362 








Pennsylvania Week 

September 17-22 will be “Pennsylvania Week.” For sy 
days the people of our Commonwealth will celebrate th 
event. 

The Department of Commerce, Floyd Chalfant, secretary, 
has prepared a Pennsylvania Week Manual which tells all oj 
the things your community can do. Schools may hold essy 
and poster contests, write and give plays on Pennsylvani: 
history. These and other special Pennsylvania observance 
could run throughout September. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, calk 
upon schools to engage in special activities during the wed 
in order to focus attention of pupils and the public upm 
the “great heritage which they are privileged to share” x 
Pennsylvanians. 


Exceptional Children Conference 
The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Conference fo 
the Education of Exceptional Children will be held in the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, October 4 and 5. 
The conference theme, Planning for the Needs of Excep 


tional Children, will be opened by a Friday afternoon addres | 


by Allen H. Wetter, assistant to the superintendent in charge 
of School Community Relations, Philadelphia. . 
The Friday evening program will be a lecture and motion 


pictures on “Detroit Special Education Program”—presented | 
by Anna Engel, divisional director of special education 


Detroit public schools. The Saturday morning session will 
close with an address by Robert C. Bernreuter, director, 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Pennsylvania State College—“De 
veloping the Personalities of Exceptional Children”. 














Living In Our 
Communities 


by Edward Krug 
1. James Quillen 


Helps the student see 
clearly what his own 
relation to government 
is — how government 
serves to meet his needs, 
and what his civic re- 
sponsibilities are—not in the abstract, nor in the 
future, but right now in the particular community 
in which he lives and gets his education, and 
works and has fun. 


The Basic Reading Program Presents: 


PATHS AND PATHFINDERS... Grade Seven 
WONDERS AND WORKERS ..... Grade Eight 
with complete Teacher’s Guidebooks 
and Think-and-Do Books (Workbooks) 
by William S. Gray e Robert C. Pooley 
Fred G. Walcott 


The New Basic Readers for the upper grades con- 
tinue without a break, straight through eighth 
grade, the successful teaching-reading program 
begun in the first grade with BEFORE WE READ. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET ¢ NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Association in cooperation with the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the Department of State 
arranged conferences in April and May 
on UNESCO and Elementary Educa- 
tion. A conference was held in each 
of the nine convention districts. 
Speakers from the Department of 
State were Herbert J. Abraham, Divi- 


sion of International Information and 


Cultural Affairs; Esther C. Brunauer, 


| United States Representative on the 


Preparatory Commission; Ben M. 
Cherrington, chairman of the Inter- 


' national Relations Committee of the 


NEA and consultant in the State De- 
partment. 
These speakers explained to the 


+ teachers of Pennsylvania the role the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization will play in 
the worldwide organization, United 
Nations. 

Those who discussed elementary ed- 


ucation were Eva G. Pinkston, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA; 
Glenn E. Barnett, assistant secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission; 
Mrs. Leversia L. Powers, chief Ele- 
mentary Education, Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Pennsylvania was the pioneer state 
in the planning of conferences of this 
type. The PSEA through the coopera- 
tion of the convention district presi- 
dents was glad to bring this series of 
conferences to the teachers of the Com- 
monwealth. 





Elementary 
Curriculum Project 


The State-wide program for the im- 
provement of the elementary school cur- 
riculum directed by Leversia L. Powers 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
will get underway through the series of 
meetings listed below. Department 
Bulletin 233-A, “Local Participation in 
State-wide Revision of the Elementary 
School Curriculum,” will be the keynote 


Individual invita- 
tions will be sent to supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officers who will be respon- 
sible for local participation of districts 
and schools. 


of these meetings. 


Date 1946 Host 

Sept. 6 State Teachers College, 
Clarion 

Sept. 11 STC, Edinboro 

Sept. 16 STC, Millersville 

Sept. 18 STC, Slippery Rock 

Sept. 20 STC, Lock Haven 

Sept. 23 STC, Bloomsburg 

Sept. 25 STC, West Chester and 
Cheyney 

Sept. 30 STC, Mansfield 

Oct. 7 Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

Oct. 9 STC, Shippensburg 

Oct. 15 STC, Kutztown 

Oct. 21 University of Pittsburgh 

Oct. 22 STC, California 

Oct. 24 STC, Indiana 

Oct. 28 STC, East Stroudsburg 

Nov. 6 University of Pennsylvania 


and Temple University 





Textbooks already having had 


Hard Usage and Severe Handling 


Cannot stand much more strain 


Unless you provide 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


waterproof and weatherproof 


to support their bindings and Receive the Wear 


instead of the books. 


Make the Books Now in Use Last Longer. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 






SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 








0 ec ce Yew Books 


Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 


publishers. 


The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 


are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether 


they wish to secure the books. 


CHANGING THE CurricuLuM. A social 
process. Alice Miel. 254 pp. Apple- 
ton Century. $2.25 

A. critical analysis of procedures of cur- 
ticulum development and appraisal of these 
procedures in terms of broader conceptions 
and factors in processes of social change. 








Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- x 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


























Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








80-PAGE CATALOG 
CAN LIGHTEN YOUR 
TEACHING BURDEN 


The Steck WORKTEXT 
is an entirely new approach 


eC 









pr , 
ing the advantages and the 
teaching devices of text- 
book and workbook, and is 
available for practically ev 
teaching subject. Each Stec 
Worktext series sets up a 
definite gram of teach- 
ing and learning for a 
given field at a given 1 
based upon the latest and best 
scientific research in that field. m 


pPBeeeereeaasasssassaassnassaw 














Street Zone City 
0 Primary [J Intermediate (1) High School 


s 
§ Please send my free copy of The Steck Cata- 4 
# log. I am particularly interested in informa- 4 
; tion on the teaching of y 
y ‘ 
6 4 
S Name ‘ 

4s 
: Address. s 
‘ ; 


THE STECK COMPANY 





AUSTIN, TEXAS 


-"-~ fa 
Publishers ° 













Applications are made to practical problems 
of curriculum improvement. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. Its Re- 
sponsibility and Opportunity. Eighth 
yearbook of the John Dewey Society, 
edited by Hollis L. Caswell. 272 pp. 
Harper. $3 

The yearbook presents the challenge of 

making high school education for all our 
youth fulfill its promise and our need. The 
early chapters state the problem which 
emerges in comparing the requirements of 
youth to the offerings and results of typical 
high school programs. This is followed by 
an appraisal of current efforts in high 
schools to meet the problem, a discussion 
of the changing curriculum and numerous 
proposals for curriculum change in the im- 
mediate future. Attention is given to the 
training of teachers for tomorrow’s high 
schools and to problems of organization and 
administration, not only at the local level 
but in relation to possible State and Federal 
support. 


A History OF EDUCATION. James Mul- 
hern, University of Pennsylvania. 654 
pp. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., N. 
Y. C. $4.50 
The author has chosen from the materials 
he used in a course in the history of edu- 
cation over a period of 20 years the con- 
tent for this book. It is a story of educa- 
tion in its relation to evolving society as 
indicated in the titles of the four parts: 
Part I, Society and Education in the Pre- 
Renaissance World; Part Il, Social and Edu- 
cational Change from the Renaissance to 
the French Revolution; Part III, from the 
French Revolution until Recent Times; Part 
IV, The Dawn of the New Social and 
Educational Era. 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA. Florence W. 
Nicholas and Margaret Lee, Carnegie 
Institute; Mabel B. Trilling, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; in collabora- 
tion with Elmer A. Stephan, late di- 
rector of art, Pittsburgh schools. 286 
pp. Illus. Manual Arts Press. $2.60 

A text for a general arts course at the 
high school level or for a text and refer- 
ence book for home economics classes. It 
provides for creative activity, appreciational 
experiences, and for “functional” use of art 
knowledge in meeting the problems of daily 
life. Illustrations were selected in accord- 
ance with the taste of high school students. 


THis Our Worip. A pageant of World 
History. Arthur C. Bining, Arthur C. 
Howland, and Richard L. Shryock, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 679 pp. Illus. 
Newson, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
) 

This world history has been published 
since the end of World War II and starts 
with the world of the present. It then 
takes the student back to the earliest known 
beginnings and the story of how, through 
the centuries, the world came to be as it 











is today. It stresses geography as the basis 
of history and traces the development of 
social and economic forces. 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS. The World ip 
Literature series. Elizabeth Collette, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, T. 





2 ACCURATE, BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN DICTIONARIES! 


For Every Classroom 
and Home-Study Need 


Give students the “dictionary habit” and | 


they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronunci- 
ation, word division, meanings and deriva- 
tions twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ New “sight-saving” type 


@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations i 


@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 


@ One alphabetical order for all listings 


@ “How Would You Say It’ Word Quiz: Fascinat-- 
ing introduction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 





A FUNK¢WAGNALLS “Standard” axG.u.s.Ppat.orr. 


39,000 words and phrases...4,000 syno- 
nyms...1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 
(Subject to school discount) 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


AFUNK¢WAGNALLS ‘Standard atc .u.s.pat.orr. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations: 


--- 5,000 synonyms... 1,800 illustrations... 
appendix with 16 special features, including 
Morse Code, list of great inventions, etc. $2.08. 

(Subject to school discount) 


@ If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard, 


‘FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave 





New York 10, N. Y. 
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P. Cross, and E. C. Stauffer. 
Illus. Ginn. $2.32 
Stories and legends, songs and verse, de- 
scriptions and true-life stories of North and 
South America. Illustrated in color and 
black and white. 


550 pp. 





MINORITY PROBLEMS IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS. Theodore Brameld. 264 pp. 
Harper. $2.50 

This report on seven educational Middle- 
towns is the result of a survey conducted by 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education and 
four national education organizations. It 
provides a yardstick for measuring school 
policies and practices useful to all edu- 
cators and citizens concerned for democracy. 


IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. Pages from 
Poe. Adapted by Lou P. Bunce. Ed- 
ited by Mabel D. Holmes, Kensington 
High School, Philadelphia. 255 pp. 
Illus. College Entrance Book Co., 104 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. $1.53 

Poe’s stories have been made readable 
for the slow and average pupils in grades 
nine to eleven in our high schools. The 
| vocabulary has been simplified, descriptive 
| passages shortened, and difficult philosophical 
discussions eliminated. 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY 
METHOD. Smith and McAnulty. Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio 

The “Essentials in English—Laboratory 
Method” has been completely rewritten and 
now contains four new books for grades 9, 
10, 11, and 12. However, the complete 
teaching, testing, and self-checking Labora- 
tory Method that has proved so effective 
has not been changed. The artist’s new 
illustrative slant has added human interest 
that will appeal to high school students. A 
set of tests—one diagnostic, eight achieve- 
ment, and one final—is provided with each 
book. A Teacher’s Key and the Check 
Card Manual accompany class orders to 
schools. 


INTEGRATING HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 

Leonard V. Koos. 214 pp. Harper. $3 
Report of a twenty-year investigation 
into the so-called 6-4-4 plan of school 
organization. It compiles opinions and 








attitudes of administrators, instructors, and 
students who have worked under this plan. 
The author’s conclusion is that “the 6-4-4 
plan is at once the most effective and the 
most economical means of bringing the full 
advantage of the junior high school and 
the junior college to the community.” 


East O’ THE SUN AND West O’ THB 


Moon. Retold by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen. i44 pp. Illus. Row, Peter- 
son 


A new revised edition of this folk-fairy 
tale with additional stories, new format, 
and new illustrations. Stories to read and 
tell to children in their early years; children 
in the third grade and above will read the 
stories to themselves and to others. 


Helen I. Stapp and 

H. A. Greene. Row, Peterson. $1.28 

A workbook in three parts: 1. A 

separate 64-page book of perforated tests 
and additional practice exercises. 2. 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH. 


A 
| 64-page Handbook, attached to the front 


explanations of 
3. Work 


inside cover, contains 
the principles to be studied. 
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sheets, 224 pages of them are keyed to 
explanations in the Handbook. For pupils 
of any high school grade who need remedial 
training in English skills. 


CHEMISTRY AND HuMAN Arrairs. W. E. 
and G. H. Bruce. 796 pp. Illus. 
World Book Co. $2.68 

A general high school chemistry course 
for non-technical students. In Unit I the 
student begins to build basic concepts dur- 
ing a gradual orientation to the science. In 
the following units he learns formulas and 
equations and has an opportunity to see and 
become somewhat familiar with the symbol- 
ism of chemistry before he masters it for 
his own use. The last six units deal largely 


with applications of chemistry, both indus- 
trial and domestic. 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS. H. H. Bar- 


rows, Edith P. Parker, and C. W. 
Sorensen. 320 pp. Illus. Silver 
Burdett. $2 


The second of a series of three textbooks 
designed for a unified course in elementary 
geography. It is concerned with the peoples 
of the New World in their respective home- 
lands. About two-thirds of the book is 
devoted to the United States. The histori- 
cal geography of the United States is pre- 
sented in a manner easily understandable 
by fifth-grade children. The textual ma- 
terial and maps are also kept simple. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pamphlet, “Teaching 
About the United Nations’’, has just been published by 


the N.E.A. This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 
outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio Broadcasts. Many of the special United Nations 
broadcasts might prove adapted to classroom listening 


and discussion. 


Scrapbooks. Newspaper and magazine articles, charts, 
photos, etc., might be compiled in scrapbook form as a 
year-long project coordinated with English, Art and 


Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organizations are pre- 
pared to supply speakers for assembly or club programs. 


This information comes from Dr. Belmont Farley, Director of 
Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or for a free 
copy of the U. N. Charter and definite assembly program 
suggestions, write directly to the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people 
have found chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction. 












Books Received 


American Technical Society, Drexel Avenue 
at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill.: 

THis Way Up. The success philosophy 
of a practical businessman. L. E. “Cy” 
Frailey 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

TRE OcgAN Book. Grades five-eight. 

John Y. Beaty. $1.35 

Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.: 

How To Reap Statistics. R. L. C. Butsch. 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20; Mass.: 

FuLL EMPLOYMENT. A practical solu- 
tion to a national problem. Michael 
Hudson. $1.75 

Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 


ScrENCE ALL ABouTt Us. Book I, $1.04; 


EXPLORING IN SCIENCE. Book IV, 
$1.28; WorKING WITH SCIENCE. 
Book V, $1.36. Three of a Series 


Our Wor.p OF SCIENCE for grades 
one to eight. Gerald S. Craig and 
Agnes Burke 


Our Wor.tp AND ScieNcE. New Edi- 











































WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 





Thousands of Teachers Like Her 
Do Their Best Work With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Teachers over America who use Webster Workbooks have learned 
that the quick, efficient, and economical help these books give 
assures better results. Pupils, too, have expressed their delight with 
these sound, practical books. More than 100 titles in the fields of 
reading, arithmetic, English, geography, social studies, health, 
and safety. ; 
ON THE WAY TO READING 
An appealing workbook for reading readiness which prepares 
directly for the reading of pre-primers. Pictures, vocabulary, 
and reading matter are based upon concepts, experiences, activities, 
and vocabulary most widely incorporated in pre-primers as deter- 
mined by research. 95 pages. List price $.44. 
EYE AND EAR FUN 
A series of phonics workbooks. A separate course for each of the 
primary grades. Book IV offers a composite course of materials 
selected from the books for grades 1-3. Book IV is designed for 
remedial use in the upper grades with pupils who have not had 
the basic training given in books 1, 2, and 3. Books 1, 2, and 3, 
64 pages. List price $.24. Book 4, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8. Abundant drill and 
problem material, supplementary practice exercises for those who 
need extra help, excellent explanatory material which relieves 
the teacher of much supervision, generous spacing for necessary 
computations, and two convenient scoring systems make these 
most usable books. Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. Grades 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 128 pages. List price $.32. 
SAFETY SAM SERIES 
A series of text-workbooks in safety with a humorous approach. 
Safety habits are taught through stories and purposeful activities. 
Profusely illustrated. Vocabulary controlled both as to grading and 
gtadual introduction of new words. Can be a part of the reading 
program. Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List price $.28. Books 3, 4, 
5, and 6, 96 pages. List price $.32. 








Send for the 1946 
WEBSTER WORKBOOK 
Catalog NOW! 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


S. R. Powers, Elsie F. Neuner, 7 
H. B. Bruner, and John H. Bradley. 
$2.20 


tion. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York City: 

LEISURE TIME EDUCATION. A _ handbook 
of creative activities for teachers and 
group leaders. Anna May Jones. $2.75 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave, t 
Boston 16, Mass.: 

CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER. A _ high 
school clothing text. Hazel Thompson 
Craig and Ola Day Rush. $1.68 

Donatp Duck SEES SOUTH AMERICA 
Walt Disney story book. H. Marion 
Palmer. $0.96 

TEACHING SocIAL STUDIES IN ELEMEN. | 
TARY ScHooLs. E. B. Wesley and Mary 
A. Adams. $2.75 

Henry Holt and Co., 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York, 10: WN. ¥ 3: 

New Stupigs IN GRAMMAR. Principles 
of correct writing and speaking in 
subject matter of interest to high school 
boys and girls. Mabel C. Hermans and 
Marjorie Nichols Shea. $1.68 

Laidlaw Brothers, 221 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y.: 

GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN History. 
Designed as the first course in social 
studies in the elementary school. John 
G. Gilmartin and Anna M. Skehan. 
$1.28 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


Court DECISIONS ON TEACHBR TENURE. 
Reported in 1945. $0.25 
HicH Spots IN STATE SCHOOL LEGISLA- 


TION ENACTED IN 1945. Mors THAN 
TOLERANCE. Suggestions to teachers 
in inter-group education. $0.15 


OFFICIAL Report, AASA, 1946. $1. 
ScHooL Bus STANDARDS. 1945 Revised 
Edition. $0.30 
Size OF Cass IN 149 PusLic SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN CITIES 30,000 To 100,000 
POPULATION, 1945-46 
STATUS AND PRACTICES OF BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION. $0.25 
TEACHING ABOUT LIGHT AND SIGHT. A 
handbook for elementary and secondary 
classroom teachers. $0.30 
These publications may be secured from 
the NEA, 1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 
6D. CG. 





U. S. Government 


THE VETERAN AND HIGHER EDUCATION. | 
A report to the President by the di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Re 
conversion 

Office of Education k 
CuRRICULUM ADJUSTMENTS FOR GIFTED | 
CHILDREN. $0.20 
INTRODUCING THE PEOPLES OF THE Far | 
East. $0.15 
PROPOSALS RELATING TO THE STATISTICAL 
FUNCTION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCA- | 


TION. $0.10 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN HE YEARS 
AHEAD. $0.50 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 





25, D. C. 
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Roy W. Wirey and Mrs. Wiley 
were honor guests at a dinner given by 
the Butler branch of the PSEA in May. 
Dr. Wiley terminated his service as 
superintendent there to take the super- 
intendency at Johnstown. 

PITTSBURGH board of education has 
announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing to administrative positions: 

JoHN P. SCHAEFER has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to Su- 
perintendent Ea A. Dimmick of the 
Pittsburgh schools. 

EvAN INGRAM, director of high 
school studies for Pittsburgh schools, 
has been named to a newly created posi- 
tion of deputy superintendent. 

ROBERT C. MILLIKIN, principal of 
Allegheny High School, becomes asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in charge 
of high schools. He succeeds Gerald 
D. Whitney, whose retirement after 41 
years of service became effective July 
31. 

Harvey P. ROBERTS, principal of 
Schenley High School, is advanced to 
director of personnel to replace H. L. 
Cleland, now president of Westminster 
College. 

C. HERMAN GROSE, superintendent 
of Erie schools, has announced a 
number of administrative and super- 
visory changes which resulted in the 
following new positions: JOHN W. Ray, 
director of supervision; FRANK M. 
MILLER, administrative assistant to 
superintendent of schools; FLORENCE 
BuRGER, director of pupil personnel; 
ELLEN CONNELL, director of child 
guidance service; PAUL L. GLATZERT, 
supervisor of social studies; CARL J. 
PETERSON, supervisor of vocal and in- 
strumental music; GEORGE YOCHIM, di- 
rector of audio-visual education; W. E. 
Coon, principal, and JOHN HICKEY, 
assistant principal, Academy High 
School; H. D. LEBERMAN, principal, 
East High School; H. C. GILLESPIE, 
principal, Strong Vincent High School; 
FRANK ANTHONY, administrative as- 
sistant, Technical High School; 
WALTER A. JAMESON, principal, Grid- 
ley Junior High School; Howarp L. 
KELLy, principal, Roosevelt Junior 
High School. 

Earce O. Licoirt, superintendent of 
schools in Munhall, was elected vice 
president of Phi Delta Kappa at its 
Twentieth National Council in Chicago 
in April. 
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KATHRYN SCANLON, formerly of 
Rosemont College, has been appointed 
director of teacher training in the 
School of Education at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York. 

MiriAM N. FRIEDMAN of Phila- 
delphia was honored in being re- 
quested by the Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Office of Education, for a copy 
of the pamphlet, “Intercultural and 
Human Relations.” 













WarREN R. MALEy has been ad- 
vanced to supervising principal of 
Baldwin Township, Allegheny County 
schools, and Wilbert Brandonies suc- 
ceeds him as high school principal. 








to you for a limited time. 
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Group Department 





Are You A New Teacher 
In Your School System This Year ? 


I} you Teach ina— 


or in any one of the many other insured Pennsylvania 
cities, get the facts about the Washington National 
Group salary insurance plan in effect. 


Chances are, a Washington National Plan is operating in 


your school and entrance requirements are very favorable 


Your local insurance committee or agent can help you or 


Washington National Insurance Company 
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Schorling and Clark 


pioneered in producing textbooks that 
emphasize meanings, that teach stu- 
dents to generalize, to reason. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
BASIC COURSE 


gives an enlarged and meaningful experience with 
the basic mathematical concepts for the student. 


Developments are concrete, amplified. 
Explanations are simple, easily understood. 


In conformity with the check list of essentials as 
recently stated by the Commission on Post-War Plans 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York Represented by 
A. F. Zerbe & B. W. Saler 




















GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Gilmartin and Skehan 


© A FIRST COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN HISTORY contains the life stories of thirty- 
six of the greatest people in our history. Pupils will be thrilled 
and inspired by these stories of adventure and greatness, dealing 
with the heroes of our country. 


FOR THE THIRD OR FOURTH GRADE 
384 PAGES BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
List Price $1.28 


(Subject to regular school discount) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 











F. E. BERKHEIMER, who has been 
associated with the Lemoyne schools 
for 25 years, resigned as supervising 
principal to accept a position as as- 
sistant superintendent of Cumberland 
County schools. 

Kar ETSHIED, principal of Lemoyne 
High School since 1931 and a teacher 
there since 1924, has been elected su- 
pervising principal of the Lemoyne 
schools to succeed Mr. Berkheimer. 

ANNA KeresTES, physical education 
instructor for girls at John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, was recently ap 
pointed chairman of girls’ and women’s 
athletics for the State of Pennsylvania. 
The chairmanship is connected with 
the national section of women’s ath- 
letics, which is the governing body of 
athletics for women throughout the 
United States including scholastic, col- 
legiate, and industrial regulations. 

RacpH E. Pace, former dean of 
Bucknell University, has been appoint- 
ed director of training of the New 
York State Maritime Academy in New 
York City. 
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Meetings of Teachers 





Ing County Superintendent Place of Meetings Dates 
as- — 
and | Adams ........J. Floyd Slaybaugh ..Gettysburg ........cccceccees Oct. 24-25 
Allegheny ...... WW. Bante. os c:ces PUGDGIN ccc cscevccecepess Oct. 24-25 
Armstrong ...... €. N. Hanner..... MulsNnINe .. cox ccscenesaes' os August 30 
yne RRO Doce e mn oleic aeleerer Sept. 27 
her Bester. ddccesske D. Davidse ... sc Benen  oecccc cc coer seasedas Aug. 29-30 
su- & Bedford ....... Willians-'Mowsy) .::<Bediond- o0s.020 ves ceedcnoas's Nov. 7-8 
Berks ...cceee- Newton W. Geiss ...Reading .......cccccccccecee Aug. 29-30 
yne Blair ...... ....James E, Butts .....Bellwood-Antis ...........++. October 7 
CIs o's winds Cecennes «November 4 
‘ion Bradford ....... J. Andrew Mostow .. Towanda ........ccccsccoces Oct. 7-8 
igh Bucks .........Charles H. Boehm ...Quakertown—H. S. Teachers ..Sept. 30 
| Doylestown—Elem, Teachers ..Sept. 30 
7 it inser eR Comet... TE oes cece ctaesennsine October 5 
“1S Mar. 15 
nia, Cambeia® 55.5. Artie BE: Stall... . Bieter ic ck ce ec cease Oct. 10-11 
rith Cameron ...... Earl C, Smith ..... PMPONUMR eed iccees cvcevcaes Oct. 14-15 
th Carhoe) oi icecssa's Stuart E. Prutzman ..Mauch Chunk ............... Nov. 7-8 
re TOR cnxccess T. Ellwood Sones ...Bellefonte .........0..eeeee: Oct. 17-18 
of Cipeatea is. c6s <4 Clyde T. Saylor ..... West Chester ....0...00cc00- October 18 
the University of Pennsylvania ....Mar. 21 
-ol- oT ee oe Be Mi Date. <...5 « CintmN Cas oe eee osc ee wun Oct. 17-18 
Clearfield ...... De Ay Wingo. ..:.., Glemaheles . ta ccacs pec wwesmnes Aug. 29-30 
So ee Ni. b.. Bastges ..... Lose Havee SEG. . « sans cnee's Oct. 10-11 
of Columbia ...... Nay Be. COM occ cscs IGOR ES oo okie cccoeecames Oct. 10-11 
nt- Ceawlord=......<<5 CC. (Be Amen 2... co MAPA “av a Ree ccs cceawen Sept. 7 
ew fF Cumberland ....J. P. Burkhart ..... Castinler <6 sx5':< 5a esicnsie connec Oct. 17-18 
: Dauphin ....... | 2) eee RIGID, a6 wide xc dudes woues es Oct. 17-18 
- Delaware ....... Cash 'G. Leech .... WWRRUEIORO os. ic cadaameees Oct. 21-22 
I ge nccycs wes OuG. By Bonrieet™ /.:.; RMR WO esi 0isc ities ais enenwiatg Sept. 26-27 
Bie we ssneaeees Be Ee GHEE |... BIEN ¢ cscce aw nko ceswasnece os Oct. 17-18 
al Fayette: .cs.42 Harry J. Brownfield .Uniontown ..............+.-- Oct. 17-18 
| aaa ae Frank ~L. Watson: ... Wate) 2.200 cece ccccvecs oes Sept. 26-27 
Franklin ....... R. G. Mowrey ..... CHAMMEISINNG ES sic Mawds aensces Nov. 25-26 
. FUleti F6c00e0s Harold C. Welsh ...McConnellsburg ............. Oct. 24-25 
Gin oe0k ces D. C. Longanecker ..Waynesburg ..........se0000. Oct. 17-18 
32 Huntingdon .... Frank Magill ...... DAR CMBR aunts caeioncwe oo cists Oct. 17-18 
24 J 0 Eee Dy (Bh. Pattersons... GMOS Si osccceccieces Sept. 26-27 
32 - Jefferson ....... Tobuc Pe Sloahes .,.< cPROOMMO sicc ccc cncesacesiens Oct. 17-18 
4 Juniata ........ Samuel M. Short ... Mifflintown ..............-.. Oct. 24-25 
ver Lackawanga ..°. Thomas Francis. .... .SCPaDtO: 2. doce occ ccrcecciee Nov. 7-8 
21 Lancaster ...... Asthde Prvbaglity << INGHBUINE: <.0.005 sae deeecences Oct. 24-25 
5 Lawrence .....+ John C. Syling ..... WG CANE Sv kc cca woud es Oct. 24-25 
32 Lebanon ....... Risexe ©. Moyet: ..,COgmee 4. < ss osc acscntacsws Sept. 6 
6 EMMGOO 3.6 ceo heed unccaxmedes Oct. 18 
2 ORGIES bars! < ats Hobart A. Farber ... Allentown «...02 05 cceescseees Oct. 10-11 
8 re Eugene S. Teter ..... Wilkes-Barre ................ Oct. 10-11 
32 Lycoming ...... Frank H. Painter ....S. Williamsport ............. Oct. 28-29 
> McKean ....... Robert P. Barnhart ..Smethport ... . Sept. 26-27 
25 NEE aig 'y ole Wee. Pollace 5:2. CRUE - 5 oi Sok s wocectsces (Pending) 
30 BET —  oiesin'ess Elmer E. Sipe ..... Pe rer err: pee c Oct. 17-18 
BAOGIOG «25 35.52 Jone © Ete oo << East, Stroudsburg... «. <000s<s0' Oct. 10-11 
- Montgomery .... Abram M. Kulp .... University of Pennsylvania ....Mar. 19-22 
8 Montour ....... Bree. Wie GUN... << CERIO: gos Gare nd a8 Seeeeunees Nov. 25-26 
32 Northampton. ...Robert N. Taylor ....Pen Argyl ........secceceees Oct. 24-25 
6 Northumberland .C. E. Hilbish ...... SUMAN erage ao see's uc, a eetae's September 3 
6 «CO Bucknell University .......... October 25 
6 BUR hy ces sine s Ralph C. Swan .....New Bloomfield ............. Oct. 24-25 
6 PAS 55's eae C. B. Dissinger ..... University of Pennsylvania ....Mar. 20 
23 PONEE hei04 504s ye |. COMGEISDONE 6 vce deivcciewsce nes October 31 
1 November 1 
6 Schuylkill ...... AE Glenginger: -. .Rotieville  -.c% $33 ccccteweuss Oct. 24-25 
»4 GEE 5 cases es Frank S. Attinger ...Middleburg ................- Nov. 7-8 
4 Somerset. 2... Leland S. Williams: . Somerset ~ 2... <.o0s.0.c0decsees Oct. 17-18 
_ eS ere sine he EMONOe: .. «...: MMM 6 ccs Cis wee aelnenees Sept. 3-4 
Susquehanna ... Wayne C. Webster ..Montrose ..............e00-- Oct. 21-22 
sd 6 a en Wraltec G. Clark *=.... Wellsiandt <2 oc. se we ce nwaes October 31 
6 November 1 
1 re Prank: P. Booger. < .... ION a on oo ve sso wn tee Nov. 7-8 
4 Venango . 00.2% Winks ©. Frantz: ....«:.. Brann ssa bcan cove ee tuweces Oct. 10-11 
9 Warren. ssc. BiB. igi a. cca WARN oe oc atirn wae aree se Sept. 26-27 
Washington ....W. H. Donaldson ..Washington ................ Oct. 24-25 
8 WENGE oe ccreces Homer B. Ammerman. Honesdale .............004. Nov. 25-26 
5 : Westmoreland ..Charles F. Maxwell ..Greensburg .............0.0. Nov. 26-27 
0 Wyoming ...... Edwin H: Kebrli ....Tunkiannock 2 ..<..0. 000s. Oct. 24-25 
alas einer Ri Renee. Sj =. CAR ORES can weivie'ccwapedecus 




















Here's how you can 
PROTECT your income 


Thousands of teachers, members of 
TPU, know their income is protected 
. .. they know their P-H (Peerless 
Hospital) Certificate provides com- 
plete protection against extra ex- 
pense or salary loss due to injuries 
or illness—and for only a few cents 
a day! Let TPU —_ YOU pay doc- 
tor, medicine and hospital bills as 
well as provide additional benefits 
for accidents, confining illness, con- 
valescence, or a non-confining sick- 
ness. And there’s a 50% increase in 
benefits when you're confined to the 
hospital. Over $7,500,000 has already 
been paid in benefits to members. 
Find out more about this “individual” 
protection that safeguards your earn- 
ings . . . mail this coupon today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please Send me complete information about 
the P-H Certificate. 


NGM coccinea ge ees 
RCN as ised ens ree 
oy | CPO CREE I ry ERR Sey ok ne aa 
GUOK. canis daniethacaamoines 
Send information for 
TEACHER (1) NON-TEACHER [1] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 


PROTECTION 





Necrology 


WittiAM C. BAGLEy, editor of 
School and Society and professor emeri- 
tus of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, died of a heart 
attack July 1 at the age of 72. 

C. WILLIAM PRETTYMAN, who re- 
signed in June as president of Dickin- 
son College because of ill health, died 
August 9 in Carlisle. 

Mary J. McCormick of Indiana, a 
former school teacher, died in Florida 
on May 30. 

ANNE U. WERT, former director of 
elementary education in Harrisburg 
schools, died August 3. 

Mrs. Mary F. HAWTHORN, a teacher 
in the elementary grades of Norris- 
town for 40 years, died April 5. At 
the time of her retirement in June, 
1933, Mrs. Hawthorn was teaching at 
the Chain-Hartranft school. 

Jacop C. BAUMANN, who for 20 
years taught woodworking in the John 
M. Conroy Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died May 8. 

ELINOR A. MArTIN, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Galeton High School, died 
May 17. Miss Martin, who began 
teaching in 1908, had been a teacher in 
Galeton High School for 37 years. 

VIVIAN M. BASKIN, a teacher in the 
Hazle Township schools, Luzerne 


County, died very suddenly on Decem- 
ber 17, 1945. ° 

HARRIET W. BiGGARD, a teacher in 
the Upper Dublin Township schools, 
Montgomery County, for the past 21 
years, died on April 12. 

RoyE BILHEIMER, who taught in 
Harrison-Morton Junior High School, 
Allentown, died very suddenly in 
April. On the same day, MADELYN L. 
Davis, manager of Allentown High 
School cafeteria, died an hour after 
being taken ill. 

MaBEL LOTSMAN, teacher in the 
Duquesne public schools for 42 years, 
died at her home in Braddock May 17. 

Katie E. MITCHELL, a retired teacher 
in the Reading schools, died June 20. 

WALTER S. FREES, who retired in 
1941 after serving as printing instruc- 
tor in Reading Senior High School, 
died June 21. Mr. Frees was presi- 
dent of the Reading Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for five years. 

E. STANLEY PHILLIPS, principal of 
Connellsville High School, died sud- 
denly on July 8 when returning to his 
home from a brief vacation. 

J. Ippincs LauFFER, former head of 
the social science department in the 
schools of Pitcairn, died at his home 
near Irwin on October 8, 1945, after 
an illness of several months. He had 
occupied the position in Pitcairn since 








BRYAN 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Member 
National Association 
Teachers Agencies 











632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools - Schools for Teachers - Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


E. F. Maloney, 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managere 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


66th Year 














ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


e@ The Nation's Oapital is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 


T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


IN THE EAST IT’S PENNSYLVANIA! For 
Better Reading, For Better Thinking, For 
Better Writing and Speaking in American 
High Schools—yes, FOR BETTER JOBS!— 
It’s Smart to Study the New Markhart Vo- 
cabulary Builder! Order your complete 5- 
day examination set (grades 8-12) today— 
Now! Markhart Vocabulary Service, Pres- 
ton, Idaho 
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1929, and had served in the same 
capacity at Bloomsburg m 1928-29. 

EDMUND. B. CLINE, for twenty-two 
years supervising principal of the Dan- 
ville borough schools, died on May 14 
following an illness of twenty-eight 
months. Mr. Cline was fifty-eight 
years of age. 

GeorGE O. HEETER, retired princi- 
pal of the Rimersburg grade school, 
died at his home in Rimersburg April 
19. He had been a teacher in the 
schools of Clarion County for the past 
35 years. 


CALENDAR 


September 17—Constitution Day 
September 27-28 — Central-Western 
Convention District, Indiana 
October 4—Rural School Charter Day 
October 4-5—Pennsylvania Conference 
for Education of Exceptional Chil 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 10-11—Central Convention 
District, Lock Haven 

October 14-16—Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 18—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Lebanon 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 24-26—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 25—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

October 25—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 28-29—Pa. Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—Annual Convention of 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

November 15-16—Northeastern Con. 
vention District, Hazleton 

November 21-22—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

December 13-14—Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1947 

March 1-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 19-22—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
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a¢e¢ THE 16mm SOUND 


Motion Picture Projector 
WITH MORE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


* De Vey Model RS-ND 30 


mm \ © 30 Watt Amplifier 
‘ @ Automatic Loop Setter 
@ Double Exciter Lamps 
@ Removable Aperture Plate 
@ Double Sound Stabilizer 
@ Double Fan Cooling 
@ Separate Microphone and Phonograph Outlets 


It can be used as... 


A—16 ™™M Sound Projector 


B—Separate Public Address 


C—16 ™™ Silent Projector LET US SHOW 
NOTE—The Amplifier and Speaker can be used Yo U WHY IT 


separately, while Projector is used in classroom SHOU LD BE A 


/ 
FOR A DEMONSTRATION — Write, Wire, Telephone De Uny ‘ 
CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS, Exclusive School Distributors \ NAN ) ae ee ee 


HAVE YOU OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


16 mM Sound Rental Films? 


OF 
Educational Subjects * Classroom Films 
Features * Comedies * Cartoons * _ Serials 


OOOO EE eS 
BEFORE YOU BUY ) 











Write for it today 


OVER 250 FEATURE PICTURES 
{ HUNDREDS OF REELS OF SHORT SUBJECTS 


CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS 


311 MARKET STREET ATlantic 8642 PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
Genera! cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 


ole at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
«cursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula 


oomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education 
alifornia Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
heyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts 
darion .Library Science 

Stroudsburg -Health Education 
Jinboro .Art Education . 
diana .Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
atztown . .Art Education and Library Science 
ock Haven .Health Education 

ansfield . Home Economics and Music Education 
illersville Industrial Arts and Library Science 
\ippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education 
ippery Rock Health Education 
‘est Chester Health Education and Music Education 


‘UNIV OF MINNESOTA 
LIBRARY 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN 


President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Robert M. Steele 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 


. Paul G. Chandler 
.Joseph F. Noonan 
.L. H. Van Houten 
_.J. M. Uhler 

..Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
.Richard T. Parsons 
..James G. Morgan 
_.D. L. Biemesderfer 
. Levi Gilbert 
..Dale W. Houk 
.Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 


Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local schoo! dis 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 


All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 


education or in the special fields as indicated above. 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


schools of Pennsylvania. 


The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professiona! 


preparation. 


AA 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT a 





